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News Paragraphs 


County Superintendents in Colorado 
Cooperate in Curriculum Revision. 
During the past two years the Colo- 
rado State Department of Education 
has carried on a program of curricu- 
lum revision in cooperation with 
county superintendents and the Fort 
Lewis Branch of the Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanical 
Arts. The program began with a con- 
ference for county superintendents of 
this area held at Fort Lewis, the out- 
growth of which was a series of meet- 
ings with teachers, planned for the fol- 
lowing fall. Schools were dismissed 
in each county on the days when 
these meetings were held and attend- 
ance of rural and small town teachers 
was almost 100 per cent. The pro- 
gram for the conference centered 
largely around the improvement of 
reading and was based, to some extent, 
upon the state department curriculum 
bulletin entitled Adapting the Reading 
Program to the Needs of the Individ- 
ual Child. The instructor in educa- 
tion at Fort Lewis, the director of 
elementary education of the state de- 
partment, and the county superintend- 
ents shared the responsibility for these 
meetings. In many cases teachers were 
included on the program and some 
demonstration work was presented. 
County superintendents in the section 
where these meetings have been held 
for two consecutive years say that in 
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visiting the classrooms they can note 
an improvement in the teaching of 
reading. 

» 

Building America. Total Defense is 
the title of a survey of the defense 
problems of the United States just 
published as an illustrated booklet by 
Building America, 2 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City. The various 
angles of total defense are taken up 
point by point, from a discussion of 
the democratic way of life and what 


it means, to debits, credits, and possi- 
bilities of a defense program. No at- 
tempt is made to tell the reader what 
to think, but all important points of 
view pro and con are given impar- 
tially as an aid to reaching sound con- 


clusions. A list of questions with 
answer key gives the reader an oppor- 
tunity to test his knowledge of the 
subject based on the material in the 
booklet. Total Defense will be fol- 
lowed by Training for National De- 
fense, to be published in November. 
Building America studies are published 
and distributed on a cooperative, non- 
partisan and non-profit basis for the 
Society for Curriculum Study. Price 
of the Total Defense issue is 30 cents 


a copy. eo 


Santa Ana Schools Reexamine Social 
Studies. The social studies program 
on the elementary school level of 
Santa Ana, California, is now the only 
area actively involved in a curriculum 
improvement program. The program 
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was launched in 1940-1941. Activities 
of that year were largely of a prelimi- 
nary nature. Three committees of 
elementary principals surveyed and 
reported upon what would be involved 
under: 1. a study of the scope of the 
social studies curriculum; 2. a restate- 
ment of the aims of elementary edu- 
cation; and 3. a statement of outcomes. 
During the coming year these com- 
mittees will be enlarged to include 
teachers and staff specialists. Smaller 
study groups are contemplated. The 
work will be coordinated through the 
office of the director of elementary 


education. 
y 


Changes in Plainfield High School 
Program. For many years the Plain- 
field, New Jersey, High School offered 
six curricula: classical, general, scien- 
tific, commercial, industrial arts, home 
arts. Pupils were expected to elect 
only such courses as were offered with- 
in the curriculum of their choice. In 
1937, in order to meet the needs of 
pupils of a much wider range of abil- 
ity, the curricula were increased in 
number to nine: classical, scientific, 
general academic, accounting, secre- 
tarial, general clerical, technical, in- 
dustrial arts, general arts. It was un- 
derstood that these curricula were 
merely suggestive, and that pupils 
might elect courses outside their cur- 
ricula if the choices met the approval 
of parents and counsellors. Within 
the curricula English is offered at 
four levels; mathematics at three lev- 
els; languages, science, and social sci- 
ences at two levels. 

The curriculum committee is still 
at work modernizing the curricula 
to keep pace with rapidly changing 
conditions. Probably the names, clas- 
sical, scientific, general academic, and 
perhaps others will be discarded; year 
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courses in United States History and 
in Problems of American Democracy 
will be prescribed in all curricula 
where possible; wider range of election 
will be offered within the curricula, 
and new courses in social science and 
in appreciation of the arts will be of- 
fered to pupils of low mental ability. 


» 


Curriculum Committees in Maine. 
Under the direction of the State of 
Maine Department of Education two 
special committees are at work on 
curriculum revision. One committee 
is at work in the field of elementary 
science, the chairman of which is Prin- 
cipal Richard Crocker, Madawaska 
Training School, Fort Kent, Maine. 
The other committee is preparing a 
course to be used in the field of social 
studies for the elementary and junior 
high grades. The chairman is Prin- 
cipal Philip Kimball, Washington State 
Normal School, Machias, Maine. 


te) 


Recent Changes in Curriculum at 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. Within the 
past two years the public schools of 
Oil City, Pennsylvania, have added a 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Industrial 
Department, a Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Homemaking Department, and 
a class in George Deen Distributive 
Occupations. Changes have also been 
made in the organization of the com- 
mercial department which have mate- 
rially strengthened it and from which 
some natural revisions in content have 
come. " 

Curriculum Improvement in Bar- 
berton, Ohio. The work of curricu- 
lum improvement in the Barberton 
schools is done by committees of 
teachers of the various subjects. These 
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committees worked during the school 
year of 1940-41. The subjects in 
which syllabi were worked out were 
English and reading. The committee 
in English endeavored to outline for 
each six weeks of the school year the 
minimum essentials for a certain grade. 
This material is not presented as a 
definite end in itself, but rather as a 
first study in the treatment of the need 
of the English curriculum, subject to 
revision upon its failure to solve its 
purpose. These committees are work- 
ing this year getting reactions on their 
work and incorporating suggestions 
which will improve the curriculum 
and make it more vital to pupils. The 
program is based on the principle that 
curriculum improvement is a slow, 
continuous process in which every 
teacher has a vital and important part. 


» 


Vocational Training in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. Nearly 45,000 
enrollees are taking or have completed 
national defense vocational courses in 
cooperation with the United States Of- 
fice of Education and the state boards 
of vocational education. On the work 
projects approximately 60,000 drivers 
of trucks, tractors, and other automo- 
tive units, 15,000 automotive mechan- 
ics, 60,000 road construction and 
maintenance men, 7,500 bridge build- 
ers, and 8,000 blasters will be trained 
this year. In camp administration 
the following will be trained in 176 
special CCC schools: 6,500 cooks and 
bakers, 3,200 automotive mechanics 
specialists, 2,500 radio operators and 
maintenance men, 5,000 company 
clerks, and 2,800 junior camp officers; 
estimated total, 20,000. 

Other vocational training is given in 
the regular camp after-work classes in 
subjects related to the work project. 
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During the last fiscal year, more than 
90,000 men completed course units in 
the camp classrooms and shops in such 
subjects as equipment operation, auto 
mechanics, woodworking, cooking and 
baking, mess management, radio oper- 
ation, welding and metalwork, sur- 
veying, photography, electricity, blue- 
print reading, and occupations related 
to the aircraft industry. 


» 


New Courses of Study Issued in 
New York State. The New York 
State Department of Education has re- 
cently issued new bulletins in English 
and social studies. English: A Hand- 
book for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools includes the entire field of lan- 
guage arts: reading, literature, speak- 
ing, writing, spelling, and the use of 
the library. A Summary of Progress 
in the Development of the Social Stud- 
ies Program for Elementary Schools, 
a third report, includes chapters on 
field trips, social concepts and gen- 
eralizations being sought, and sug- 
gestions for grade placement of sub- 
ject matter. “ 

Science Experiences with Ten-Cent 
Store Equipment. From the press of 
the International Textbook Company 
comes a book that describes 200 sci- 
ence experiments that can be per- 
formed with equipment usually found 
in the home or available at the ten- 
cent store. Some of the experiments 
may be used in elementary science 
courses. 

» 

Films in Health Education. The es- 
tablishment of a section on films in 
health education and medicine at the 
American Film Center was announced 
recently by the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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The new section will be a clearing- 
house and information center on the 
use and production of health educa- 
tion and medical films. Through this 
section the American Film Center will 
evaluate existing health films in col- 
laboration with health experts and 
publish from time to time lists of 
recommended films. 


» 


The Making of a Democracy. The 
Making of a Democracy is the title of 
the revised and enlarged edition of a 
book for boys and girls written by 
Gertrude Hartman and published by 
the John Day Company. Beginning 
with the Middle Ages, it traces the 
Old World sources of American ideals 
and institutions, follows their develop- 
ment in the conditions of the New 
World, and shows how the growing 
economic activities of the colonies 
brought them into conflict with the 
mother country. It indicates the main 
currents which led to the founding 
of our nation upon democratic princi- 
ples. In a concluding section it con- 
trasts our Bill of Rights with the 
authoritarian methods of government 
now prevailing in other countries. 


te) 


Social Economic Trends Studied. 
Summaries of social and economic 
trends and their implications for edu- 
cation have been completed in the 
areas of health, mental hygiene, con- 
sumer incomes, expenditures and sav- 
ings, family relationships and crime as 
part of the study initiated by a com- 
mittee of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
and assisted by the Division of Re- 
search of the State Education Depart- 
ment. These summaries were discussed 
by the committee and an attempt was 
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made to answer the question: What 
changes in the educational program 
should be made in the light of these 
trends? At most of the meetings an 
authority in the area discussed was in- 
vited to participate. 

The Division of Research expects to 
continue its cooperation with the com- 
mittee in studying trends in other 
areas, in helping other groups of edu- 
cators in the state to become ac- 
quainted with trends and in acting as 
a clearinghouse for suggestions of de- 
sirable changes in the educational pro- 
gram. e 

County Studies Curriculum. The 
teachers of Tulare County, California, 
have been engaged during the past year 
in a cooperative curriculum study pro- 
gram. The county committees on 
art and music, working under the 
supervisors of art and music, have de- 
veloped two bulletins containing grade 
expectancies in this field. The art bul- 
letin includes general and specific ob- 
jectives in graphic art experiences, con- 
struction, and appreciation. 


* 


The Curriculum Program of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, High School. 
The curriculum program in Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, High School has 
been aimed at the development of edu- 
cational opportunities for those who 
are not preparing for college. There 
are three procedures which may be of 
some interest. 1. In attempting to re- 
veal the aptitudes, needs, interests, and 
plans of the pupils, an extensive study 
was made of five groups—four grad- 
uating classes and one class within the 
school. Instead of studying graduates 
only, the entire entering class, in each 
case, was included. This procedure 
yielded valuable information concern- 
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ing those who leave school before com- 
pletion and furnished material for 
comparisons between those who grad- 
uate and those who drop out. 2. The 
commercial department is conducting 
a continuing study of its students in 
an effort to effect a closer coordination 
between the school and the employers 
of commercial graduates in the com- 
munity. One of the results of this 
study has been the introduction of a 
cooperative course in salesmanship in 
which the student spends part of the 
day in a retail store. Another result 
is the development of a more careful 
plan of checking stenographic apti- 
tude of those who enroll in the depart- 
ment. 3. These studies revealed a need 
for an effective plan of extending in- 
struction in reading into the junior 
and senior high school level. One of 
the first problems is that of develop- 
ing a method of grouping to permit 
a more efficient use of differentiated 
instruction. During the present se- 
mester experiments are being conduct- 
ed in adapting materials and varying 
methods of presentation of these 


groups. o 


Brief Items. The Inland Empire 
Curriculum Society met in Seattle on 
November 14 and 15. * * * Portland, 
Oregon, which has been working for 
several years in a general way on a 
curriculum program, has secured the 
services of Hugh B. Wood of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon as consultant. The 
current year will be devoted to more 
intensive effort to improve the cur- 
riculum. * * * Leslie W. Johnson, for- 
merly of Georgia Teachers College, 
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Collegeboro, Georgia, has joined the 
faculty of the College of Education 
of the University of Kentucky in the 
capacity of curriculum consultant to 
the University School in charge of the 
Materials Laboratory. * * * In the sur- 
vey of the schools of Newark, New 
Jersey, to be conducted by the Divi- 
sion of Field Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Hollis L. Cas- 
well will be in charge of the section 
on curriculum and instruction. * * * 
The schools of West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, are expecting to complete 
the revision of their course of study 
by July 1, 1942. The program is 
carried on under the direction of the 
heads of departments or supervisors. 
The teachers are given professional 
credit for this work. * * * The 
junior high school of Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania, is developing a correla- 
tion program. Last year the English 
department cooperated with other de- 
partments in finding points of contact, 
and this year the social science de- 
partment is doing likewise. * * * Har- 
old Spears, member of the Executive 
Committee of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study and formerly director 
of Research and Secondary Education 
of the Evansville Public Schools, is 
now the principal of the Deerfield- 
Shields High School at Highland Park, 
Illinois. * * * The New Hampshire 
State Department of Education has 
committees at work on syllabi for the 
elementary schools and for business 
education in the high schools. * * * 
The city of St. Louis is now beginning 
a curriculum revision program. The 
program is in charge of Clarence R. 
Aydelott, director, Division of Cur- 
riculum and Instruction. 








Curriculum Development in the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, Public 
Schools. A continuous program of 
curriculum development has been in 
progress in the Albuquerque public 
schools since 1936. An orientation 
period devoted to the consideration of 
curriculum changes and ways of meet- 
ing them introduced this program. A 
philosophy of education was set up and 
groundwork laid for its adaptation to 
actual needs. A Teacher's Handbook 
for the elementary schools resulted and 
was published with the cooperation of 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 
Units of work and a preliminary out- 
line for the social studies in the first 
three grades have been prepared by 
the primary teachers for their use and 
evaluation. This work will continue 
in the intermediate school during the 
current year. 

Curriculum study at the secondary 
level has been carried on through 
panel discussions for the entire group 
of teachers and in smaller group meet- 
ings. Pupil activity and homeroom 
programs which provide for pupil 
growth and guidance are developing. 
Discussion of objectives, teaching pro- 
cedures, and evaluation of outcomes 
has preceded the writing of teaching 
guides by the several groups. The 
entire staff is cooperating in the de- 
velopment of curricula which will 
meet the needs of the pupil popula- 
tion of the community and in the 
appraisal of the outcomes of the edu- 
cational program. Teacher growth 
has been a vital part of the curriculum 
enrichment program. Special confer- 
ences with leading educators, work- 
shops, use of visual aids, arts and crafts 





Curriculum Development in 
Local School Systems 





work, excursions of both historical and 
cultural value, and recreational ac- 
tivities have stimulated teacher inter- 
est and development. Erna L, 
SCHROEDER, Elementary Supervisor, 
and ELeEaNor A. Mazurek, Junior- 
Senior Coordinator. 


> 


Curriculum Development in Alle- 
gany County, Maryland. For more 
than a dozen years the schools of Al- 
legany County, Maryland, have been 
engaged in curriculum development. 
In 1928 a beginning was made with 
the reorganization of the social sub- 
jects program in the elementary school, 
grades one to six; about fifty units of 
work were developed. In 1932 more 
than fifty units in elementary science 
were developed. Courses of study in 
elementary language and _ literature, 
arithmetic, art, and music were also 
produced. 

The senior high school department, 
prior to last year, developed courses 
in the social subjects, science, English, 
commercial subjects, industrial arts, 
home economics, and music. 

In 1938 the groundwork was laid 
for reorganizing the entire junior- 
senior high school program. A series 
of meetings was held with the high 
school principals and teachers to dis- 
cuss the philosophy, method, and con- 
tent which might govern procedure. 
A beginning in recasting the entire 
secondary school program was made 
in 1940. During the year committees 
of teachers worked under the direction 
of the supervisors, and in the summer 
months (1941) a special committee in 
a curriculum workshop organized and 
consolidated the curriculum materials 
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developed during the year. The sub- 
jects completed included the four ma- 
jor fields at the seventh grade level: 
English, social subjects, science, and 
mathematics. These efforts will be 
continued during the present year, and 
it is planned to develop a program 
similarly for the eighth and ninth 
grades in the four major subjects. 

The point of view in developing the 
curriculum for the junior high school 
calls for a common curriculum for the 
three grades, seven, eight, and nine, 
under the following captions: num- 
bers and measurement, understanding 
and managing our environment, living 
together cooperatively, manual arts, 
language arts, fine arts, and health. 
Provision will be made for the basic 
skills with decreasing emphasis from 
the seventh grade upward, and for 
artistic expression with increasing em- 
phasis in grade ascendency. Special 
emphasis is being given to remedial and 
developmental reading, and _ special 
classes are being organized for the in- 
tellectually gifted as well as for the 
retarded. CHar es L. Kopp, Superin- 


tendent. 
aw 


Curriculum Development in Am- 
sterdam, New York. Curriculum de- 
velopment in Amsterdam, New York, 
is carried on as a continuous and co- 


Operative enterprise. In some cases, 
all the teachers concerned with a par- 
ticular part of the curriculum, as the 
kindergarten-first grade group, meet 
to discuss, formulate plans, and set up 
their own curriculum. In other cases, 
representatives from grade-age levels, 
as from the primary group, or from 
content fields, as the social studies, are 
chosen by the teachers from those 
levels or fields and are given the re- 
sponsibility of organizing and develop- 
ing the curriculum. 
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As materials are worked out, they 
are mimeographed and distributed for 
trial by the teachers. Accompanying 
the curriculum materials there usually 
is a series of questions which are de- 
signed to help teachers in evaluating 
the use of the materials. These ques- 
tions are discussed orally in group 
meetings of teachers and later an- 
swered in writing by each teacher. 
The oral and written responses serve 
as the basis for continuous reevalua- 
tion and revision of curriculum mate- 
rials’. CLARA SPRINGSTEED BACON, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


> 


Curriculum Improvement in Bell- 
ingham, Washington. The Bellingham 
schools have been engaged in a con- 
tinuous program of curriculum devel- 
opment for the past eight or ten years. 
Since 1937 the curriculum improve- 
ment program has been carried on by 
“subject matter” and “field interest” 
committees organized on a basis that 
insures representation from all levels 
of the school system. For the past 
two years the work has been under the 
direct supervision of a director of 
curriculum and research. The work 
of the various committees is coor- 
dinated through the very successful 
functioning of a curriculum council 
composed of representatives from all 
of the committees. This council meets 
once a month to discuss matters per- 
tinent to the improvement of instruc- 
tion in the schools. 

During the past year committees 
completed revisions of courses in the 
following: junior high school mathe- 
matics, junior high school social stud- 
ies, and senior high school English. A 
committee of elementary teachers 
which is working on a fused course in 
social studies, health, and science pre- 
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sented a preliminary outline for use 
in the fourth grade. Committees made 
special studies of the programs in ele- 
mentary physical education, music, 
and art and presented recommenda- 
tions to the curriculum council. Com- 
mittees are working on plans for the 
improvement of offerings in these 
fields during the coming year. Special 
emphasis will be placed during the 
present year on the improvement of 
art, music, and physical education, on 
planning a long-term vocational pro- 
gram, and on developing plans for 
conducting and making use of a com- 
munity survey. Pau W. PINCKNEY, 
Director, Curriculum and Research. 


» 


Enrichment of Curriculum in But- 
ler, Pennsylvania. The curriculum de- 
velopments in the city of Butler, 
Pennsylvania, school district in recent 
years have been in the direction of 
increased opportunities in industrial 
arts and music. An effort has been 
made to increase the number and the 
extent of shop activities. Students 
enrolled in academic and commercial 
curricula have been permitted to en- 
rich their program through electing 
from the industrial arts curriculum. 

Students from grades five to twelve 
are being offered an opportunity to 
learn to play a musical instrument. 
Class instruction is given in grades 
five to eight, inclusive. An elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high or- 
chestra and band provide organiza- 
tions for the more advanced students. 
In addition to the usual instruction in 
vocal music in the elementary schools, 
several choruses and glee clubs which 
rehearse on regular school time, meet- 
ing from three to five times per week, 
and a class in harmony give many of 
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the students an enriched curriculum 
along this line. 

There is a very definite trend in the 
senior high school toward providing a 
curriculum which meets the needs of 
each individual student. That is, the 
class advisers permit the election of 
subjects outside of the offerings for a 
particular curriculum to the extent 
which seems necessary to meet the 
needs of a particular student. Col- 
lege preparatory students may be 
found in classes in shorthand and type- 
writing, and commercial students are 
enrolled in home economics and in in- 
dustrial arts courses. Roy W. Winey, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


» 


Curriculum Improvement in Corpus 
Christi, Texas. The population of 
Corpus Christi has increased rapidly 
for several years. 


During this period 
of rapid growth in population, the 
financial support of the public schools 


has not increased proportionately. 
However, sporadic attempts at cur- 
riculum improvement were made pre- 
vious to the school year of 1940-41. 
At the beginning of last year the 
Corpus Christi School Board secured 
the services of Dr. James Knight of 
the Extension Teaching Division of 
the University of Texas as consultant 
on curriculum matters. With Dr. 
Knight’s leadership, strides were made 
in putting emphasis on guidance; in 
coordinating the school program with 
the programs of the respective com- 
munity agencies; in examining the 
courses of study critically; and in 
making some beginnings toward a test- 
ing program. 

Doctor Knight has been retained as 
consultant for 1941-42. He spends 
four days in the system on alternate 
weeks. To facilitate the program the 
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administrative staff elected a junior 
school principal to serve as chairman 
for the curriculum improvement pro- 
gram. A steering committee of eleven 
members has been created to work 
with the chairman and the consultant 
in setting up production committees; 
in coordinating efforts of committees; 
and in serving as a clearing group for 
problems which arise. As the work 
increases, this steering committee will 
be increased to function as a planning 
committee on some occasions. 

Committees are being set up to work 
in solving problems as they arise. A 
guidance committee is meeting regu- 
larly to consider cumulative record 
cards and other aids in a school guid- 
ance program. A health committee 
has been established to work on a 
school health program. A principals’ 
committee is designing a card which 
will be used for recording useful in- 
formation about teachers. A publicity 
committee has been formed to prepare 
a bimonthly newsletter containing 
news about experiments in the respec- 
tive schools, as well as accounts of the 
achievements of the production com- 
mittees set up by the steering commit- 
tee. It is the plan to produce tentative 
courses of study in several areas of 
subject matter during this school year. 
C. E. Burnett, Principal of Robert 
Driscoll Junior School. 


» 


Hazleton Schools Revise Courses. 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, schools have 
been devoting special attention to the 
revision of the course of study in Eng- 
lish. A steering committee made up 
of representatives of the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high divisions 
studied the weaknesses and outstand- 
ing needs of the course in English 
during the 1940-41 term. One result 
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of their work was the construction of 
a scale for the evaluation of textbooks 
in English for the elementary school, 
the scale being based upon An Expe- 
rience Curriculum in English. With 
the cooperation of other teachers of 
English the steering committee has set 
up a selection of unit content and ob- 
jectives for grades four through 
twelve. During the 1941-42 terms 
teachers will write tentative units on 
the basis of experience with various 
ability levels in handling the material 
of the units. These sample units will 
be collected, selections made, edited, 
and compiled as the new course in Eng- 
lish. 

The course of study in art has un- 
dergone annual revision for the past 
several years. These revisions have 
been based upon the principles of 
greater integration and the use of ad- 
ditional media of expression. 

In the process of preparing addi- 
tional copies of courses of study for 
the secondary schools, many of the 
courses have undergone revision and 
have been extended in detail, but with- 
out major revision of the basic phi- 
losophy and principles. Courses in the 
social studies in the junior and senior 
high schools have undergone a more 
complete revision. W. A. Herr, Prin- 
cipal, D. A. Harman Junior High 


School. 


Curriculum Study in Melrose, Mas- 


sachusetts. The program of curricu- 
lum improvement in Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts, has extended over a period 
of more than ten years. It was begun 
in each case because of a need for more 
definite helps to teachers—a need rec- 
ognized by them and a desire which 
they themselves expressed. Group 
study of the problem involved—i. e., 
child growth toward greater language 
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power, social studies appreciations, 
arithmetic, reading skills, etc.—was 
carried on to determine the opinion 
and experience of experts, and to se- 
cure discussion on the various phases 
in terms of their own children. Some- 
times teachers were grouped by grade 
levels, and many times by interest in 
the particular problem. The latter 
method produced greater teacher 
growth because then the study by 
each teacher involved children of 
many age levels and resulted in a 
teacher’s view of the whole picture 
rather than just her own grade prob- 
lem. 

Following the study, teacher com- 
mittees determined and put on paper 
a statement of aims or goals; various 
approaches, procedures and methods 
involved to secure the greatest indi- 
vidual pupil participation and success; 
and a description of the activities 
growing out of children’s interests, 
or the problems involved which served 
as a vehicle for the subject matter to 
be used at the various grade levels. 
The results in tangible form have been 
the following courses: English, sci- 
ence, social studies, and a guide to 
reading. The intangible teacher 
growth and understanding of indi- 
vidual pupils have far outweighed the 
value of the material itself. Marion 
E. Remon, Director of Elementary 
Education. ‘ 

Curriculum Changes in Kingston 
Public Schools. In the last three years 
the Kingston, Pennsylvania, public 
schools have made considerable modi- 
fications in their health program. 
Throughout the elementary school the 
scope of the content material in the 
field of nutrition and oral hygiene has 
been broadened. A dental hygienist 
has been added to the staff and more 
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time is given both to health instruc- 
tion and physical education. In the 
secondary school there has been a com- 
plete revision of the program, with all 
pupils now receiving one hour of 
health instruction and two hours of 
physical education each week. In the 
elementary school a specialist in speech 
correction and a sight conservation 
class have been provided. In the com- 
mercial department the following 
courses have been added: business fun- 
damentals, consumers’ problems, and 
economic geography. Courses in busi- 
ness organization and management, 
salesmanship, and advertising will be 
added later. A course emphasizing 
plant biology has been added, and a 
course in local and state history and 
geography is now in its second year. 
Beta B. Smit, Superintendent. 


® 


Curriculum Improvements in the 
Ithaca Public Schools. For several years 
the teachers and the administrative- 
supervisory personnel of the Ithaca, 
New York, public schools have been 
engaged in an extensive and relatively 
comprehensive improvement and re- 
organization of the curriculum for the 
elementary schools. Expert counsel 
was provided by Professor Clyde B. 
Moore of Cornell University. The 
actual preparation of courses of study 
was preceded by a long period of study 
and discussion concerning an accept- 
able philosophy of education and a 
definition of desired general aims and 
objectives, in which all levels of the 
school system participated. The re- 
sulting statement of aims and _phi- 
losophy constitutes the basis for all 
curriculum development from kinder- 
garten through grade twelve. 

The course of study in social studies 
for the elementary schools was com- 
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pletely revamped during the last five 
years. Dr. Howard Anderson, who is 
jointly employed by Cornell Univer- 
sity and the Ithaca public schools, 
gave direction to this development. 
At the same time he worked with so- 
cial studies staffs of both the junior 
and senior high school, with the re- 
sult that a social studies program 
which will run from kindergarten 
through grade twelve is in the process 
of development. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Philip Johnson, likewise em- 
ployed jointly by Cornell University 
and the Ithaca public schools, a science 
curriculum has been developed for the 
elementary grades. This work is con- 
tinuing at the present time at the 
junior high school level and, when 
completed, will result in a program in 
science running from kindergarten to 
grade twelve. While the most exten- 
sive efforts were expended in the fields 
of science and social studies, the entire 
curriculum of the elementary school 
has been revised, including new courses 
of study in the language arts, arith- 
metic, and health and safety. VirciL 
RuecsEGcER, Director of Elementary 
Education and Research. 


vy 


Curriculum Activities in New 
Brunswick Elementary Schools. Early 
in January our tentative course in ele- 
mentary science, kindergarten through 
grade six, will be available in mimeo- 
graphed form. This is the sixth sub- 
ject-matter area that we have studied 
during the past twelve years. 

Our cooperative course of study 
construction has been utilized for defi- 
nite ends. It evolves from classroom 
needs. It includes children and par- 
ents. It is primarily a means for 
growth-in-service for the entire staff. 
To implement this program we have 
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followed the pattern reported below 
with variations and adaptations as use- 
ful. 

The curriculum area for study, its 
present inadequacies, and suggestions 
for improving it are secured infor- 
mally from the school staff. A two- 
year period for study of children, ma- 
terials, and best procedures in this 
field follows. This involves classroom 
emphases; inclusion in the parent- 
teacher program; building staff meet- 
ings; demonstration teaching; exhibits; 
reevaluation of texts, library books, 
and supplies. 

Under the superintendent’s guid- 
ance every individual contributes cer- 
tain written work pertinent to the 
problem. Teachers supply units; prin- 
cipals report on some theme that has 
had contributions from every class- 
room; the elementary supervisor writes 
material as needed, and organizes the 
final tentative course. 

With little turnover in the teach- 
ing staff this procedure has given large 
returns in teacher and pupil growth 
and satisfactions. This year we are 
turning to a more ambitious project-— 
attempting to view our children’s 
growth and learning problems through 
a study of “Mental Health in the Class- 
room.” Incidentally, this study may 
prove as wholesome for staff mem- 
bers’ own living as for our children. 
ANNA PeETERSON, Elementary Super- 
visor. 

» 

Curriculum Revision in Olean, New 
York, Public Schools. During the 
school year 1940-41 committees 
worked on several phases of curricu- 
lum revision in the elementary grades 
and kindergarten. This work is being 
continued this year on a more exten- 
sive basis with added committees and 
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through the use of a wider range of 
materials. 

Probably the most important of the 
year’s accomplishments is the com- 
pleted outline for kindergarten teach- 
ers based largely on the Baltimore plan, 
but adapted to local needs. After ex- 
tensive reference reading and study of 
child psychology, a committee of suc- 
cessful kindergarten teachers outlined, 
through aims, suggested activities, in- 
dustrial or fine arts, desired outcomes 
with supplementary suggested songs, 
stories and poems, and a tentative 
course of study for kindergarten. Set 
up on the unit basis, with supplemen- 
tary units and suggested unit outlines, 
the whole course defines the minimum 
which might be expected from the 
kindergarten teacher. 

Committees are now working on 
outlines for first, second, and third 
grade minimum content, with sugges- 
tions for enriching content and pro- 
viding for individual differences. Par- 
ticular attention is being given to 
social development and adjustment, a 
continuation of the outcomes desired 
in kindergarten, as well as the subject 
matter itself. Through increased pu- 
pil participation and activity, it is 
hoped to provide for individual as well 
as group needs. 

Committees are also working on 
English in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school, a study is being made 
of the proposed social studies program 
for New York State, and the Elemen- 
tary School Inventory of New York 
State is being used to evaluate practices 
and procedures in the elementary 
schools. D. M. Keacte, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


New Courses of Study in Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts. The Weymouth 
Public Schools have just completed a 
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revision of their course of study in 
English for grades one through eight. 
This new course of study gives a de- 
tailed outline of a plan for teaching 
reading in grade one. In addition it 
contains a picture study outline for 
each grade which includes an appre- 
ciation study, through oral and writ- 
ten language, of the old masters as well 
as the better known moderns. A 
course of study in the development of 
right habits and favorable attitudes has 
been compiled. In 1940 a new phys- 
ical education program was added to 
the curriculum for grades one through 
eight. Frora H. McGratu, Director 
of Courses of Study. 


a 


Curriculum Study in Santa Monica. 
In Santa Monica, the Curriculum Of- 
fice has recently been duplicating 
course outlines to make them avail- 
able to all teachers. The principal 
concern has been to take steps to in- 
sure that these outlines were of the 
greatest benefit. Briefly, these steps 
are as follows: 

Each outline is the result of work 
by a committee of teachers. Commit- 
tees were organized, encouraged, and 
assisted by the Curriculum Office, 
but the outline is definitely the work 
of the committee whose personnel is 
printed on the cover of the course 
outline. The second step was to carry 
out a suggestion made by Superintend- 
ent Davis that an introduction to 
course outlines be prepared. This in- 
troductory statement points out the 
possible misuse of outlines, their value 
in suggesting new procedure, their 
worth as a means of acquainting other 
departments and school levels with 
the work of any given department or 
level, and other cautions for the prop- 
er use. 
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It is not intended that these aids 
shall lessen the teacher’s awareness of 
the fact that a continuous firsthand 
study of the pupils in his care is his 
best guide to the selection of methods 
and objectives. There are many ex- 
cellent methods of dealing with any 
situation. That method should be 
adopted which at the time and under 
the circumstances for which it is need- 
ed seems most appropriate. If the in- 
dividuality and originality of each 
teacher is to be conserved, he must 
have much freedom in the selection of 
his teaching method. M. EvaN Mor- 
GAN, Curriculum Counselor. 


» 


Committees Active in Woodbridge 
Township, New Jersey, Public Schools. 
A curriculum improvement program 
was started in Woodbridge in Septem- 
ber, 1937. A group of principals, 
including the supervising principal, 
during the school year 1937-1938 
studied the most recent literature pub- 
lished on curriculum revision. Many 
courses of study from various school 
systems were reviewed. The commit- 
tee did much of this review work at 
Teachers College Library, Columbia 
University. A list of courses of study 
and recent publications on curriculum 
revision was prepared. These were 
studied by the teachers and principals. 

Teachers at the close of the school 
year were asked to express their first, 
second, and third choices as to what 
committee they would like to join in 
preparing courses of study for Wood- 
bridge Township Schools. Each com- 
mittee chose its own chairman. A 
principal was asked to serve with each 
chairman as an adviser. A steering 
committee, consisting of three prin- 
cipals and the supervising principal, 
was formed. The steering committee 
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assisted and aided each committee 
whenever possible. A course of study 
for language arts, grades one to six, 
inclusive, was completed and given to 
the teachers in September, 1940. The 
course in language arts for grades five 
to eight, inclusive, was completed and 
given to the teachers in September, 
1941. During this year the commit- 


tees expect to complete courses of 
study for grades one to four and for 
grades five to eight in arithmetic. 
Victor C. Nicktas, Supervising Prin- 


cipal. 


» 


Curriculum Activities in Superior, 
Wisconsin. For several years the Su- 
perior city schools have been attempt- 
ing to evolve a curriculum better 
suited to the needs of present-day boys 
and girls. Since 1937 they have at- 
tempted to have every teacher serve 
on a curriculum committee. These 
committees have been democratically 
organized, with a committee usually 
naming its own chairman and other 
officers. This year, however, the com- 
mittees were named by the director of 
curriculum and approved by the su- 
perintendent. This procedure grew out 
of a feeling among the teachers and 
others that a central person needed 
to do this in order to better coordinate 
the work. This, apparently, interferes 
in no way with the rights and respon- 
sibilities of teachers to contribute to 
curriculum improvement. 

The Superior schools conceive of 
curriculum revision as an evolutionary 
process, recognizing that the teacher is 
a key person in the improvement of 
the curriculum and that changes in 
the curriculum will occur only as the 
teacher gets new understanding of the 
pupil and his problems. Along with 
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professional reading and study, an ex- 
tensive testing program as a means of 
measuring pupil progress has been car- 
ried on. Post-high school surveys have 
been made in order to obtain reactions 
from alumni. Joint meetings with a 
group of representative employers in 
the community have been held to re- 
ceive their recommendations. A two- 
hour course in problems of democracy 
is aimed directly at the problems of 
high school seniors. It is hoped that 
through “block scheduling” it will be 
possible to better integrate the work of 
several departments in the high school. 
This year an attempt is being made to 
determine the implications for each 
grade or age group of the four ob- 
jectives of education as stated by the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

The next part of the curriculum 
improvement program has been charted 
to include four major steps: objective; 
objective selected in terms of actual 
pupil behavior; suggested activities de- 
signed to encourage desired behavior; 
and evaluation. It is hoped that the 
schools are moving in a direction 
which will mean for each child an 
opportunity to develop according to 
his needs and abilities with the result 
that he may become a happy, positive 
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force in our democratic society. R. E, 
Guies, Director of Child Accounting 
and Curriculum. 


e 


Curriculum Improvements in Royal 
Oak, Michigan. The social studies 
program is being revised with special 
emphasis on location geography. A 
greater degree of cooperation between 
the academic departments and the ap- 
prentice and vocational guidance pro- 
grams is in evidence. A regular test- 
ing program has been established 
which is proving of value for super- 
visory purposes. Elementary science 
has been given a definite time allot- 
ment, and an outline for this subject 
has been formulated. New primary 
reading materials are being introduced, 
and remedial reading has been installed 
in the high school. Supplementary 
materials which are being added in the 
elementary grades include: social stud- 
ies, reading, elementary science, maps 
and charts, library, and other books 
and materials. An attempt is being 
made to introduce visual education 
into the curriculum. Each building 
has been equipped with sound equip- 
ment. Visiting experts are working 


with pupils who have speech defects. 
Orto J. Heser, Director of Instruc- 
tion. 
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PRACTICE IN ACTIVITY SCHOOLS AND THE EXPERIMENTAL 
THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


By G. MAX WINGO 
New London, Connecticut, Public Schools 


ous ITS COMPANION term, “pro- 
gressive education,” the word “activity 
school” is subject to wide and diverse 
interpretation. Those who have fol- 
lowed the literature on the subject 
know that there is widespread dis- 
agreement, not only over the question 
of whether an activity program is to 
be preferred, but actually what the 
place and character of pupil activity 
in such a program should be. In fact, 
it seems that many people have be- 
come convinced that activity in the 
school is a desirable thing, but are 
unable to decide why there should be 
pupil activity in the school or what 
use should be made of it. 

It is conceivable that in some mat- 
ters this state of affairs might be un- 
important. In connection with the 
place and function of pupil activity in 
the curriculum and methodology of a 
school, however, it is lamentable. Un- 
less a teacher knows why he is incor- 
porating activities into the life of his 
classroom, he is tremendously handi- 
capped. The complex task of teaching 
in a modern elementary school requires 
that practice be guided by intelligence 
and reasoned insight. It is the belief 
of this writer that excellence in prac- 
tice in activity schools occurs in direct 
ratio to the understanding on the part 
of the teacher of the philosophical and 
psychological backgrounds of the ac- 
tivity movement. 

There are undoubtedly many trends 
of thought on the nature and purpose 
of the activity school. Those who ad- 
vocate the inclusion in the curriculum 
of active occupations for children 
range all the way from the creative 
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expression group to those who write 
sugar-coated “pupil-activity” work- 
books for publishers. 

This paper proposes to take what 
the author conceives to be the most 
systematic and coherent thought be- 
hind the activity movement, namely, 
the philosophy of experimentalism as 
formulated by John Dewey; to inves- 
tigate briefly the background of 
thought behind the experimentalist’s 
belief in the necessity of active occu- 
pations in the school; and to study 
some contemporary practice to find 
out how it compares with the phi- 
losophy of experimentalism. 

The basic conviction represented in 
this essay is that the experimentalist 
bases his belief that active occupations 
are necessary in schools on a systematic 
philosophical and psychological posi- 
tion. To the experimentalist there is 
nothing about activity per se which 
gives it magical educative power. 
Everything depends on the type of 
activity, the purpose to which it is put, 
and the results which are anticipated. 
Those who lack sufficient philosophical 
and psychological background are apt 
to resort to mere opportunism in the 
conduct of an activity program and to 
justify it on the basis of such vague 
terms as “meeting the need for child 
expression.” 

In his many works both in phi- 
losophy and educational theory, Dewey 
developed, among other things, a the- 
ory of human knowledge; that is, prin- 
ciples of what actually constitutes 
human knowledge, methods of how 
we may test our ideas, and ways in 
which thinking and learning take place 
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on the human level. This theory of 
knowledge is not independent of 
Dewey’s other thought. It is inti- 
mately bound up with his metaphys- 
ical, ethical, esthetic, and educational 
thought. His belief is that if certain 
theories about the human mind and 
human learning are admitted as cor- 
rect, then from these must derive cer- 
tain broad principles on which a 
methodology in education may be for- 
mulated. 

Briefly, the main points in the ex- 
perimental theory of knowledge as for- 
mulated by Dewey are these. The 
human mind is not an entity or sub- 
stantial existence which operates in- 
dependently of the rest of the organ- 
ism, nor is it an agent which operates 
in concert with the physical body in 
mysterious ways known only to the 
metaphysicians. The mind is a system 
of meanings which is acquired in the 

_ process of experience—i. e., in the 
process of living in an environment. 
The process of “developing the mind” 
indicates that matters are so arranged 
that an_ ever-increasing stock of 
grounded meanings is the result. In 
this way, and in this way only, is the 
mind “developed.” 

Meanings which make up the “stuff” 
of mind are functional in character. 
They are not the abstract classifica- 
tions of properties or essences which 
may be stored in the mind as one 
stores potatoes in a basket. Meanings 
are indications of operations to be per- 
formed and results to be anticipated 
on the basis of those operations. Above 

all, meanings are concerned with the 

relations among things and not with 
things in themselves. Since the rela- 
tions of things or events in nature 
are subject to change, meanings are 
also subject to change, and hence mind 
itself is subject to change and to new 
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configurations. For this reason, it is 
evident that knowledge of things and 
events in nature is not permanent, 
unyielding and certain. True, some 
events display the property of stability 
and assurance while others are contin- 
gent and changing, but no event or 
thing is so stable or so assured that 
knowledge of it remains outside the 
scope of further study and investiga- 
tion. 

All of the foregoing is not so ab- 
stract nor so removed from the subject 
under discussion as some may believe. 
Actually, these considerations are nec- 
essary for an investigation of learning 
as the experimentalist conceives it. 
Learning takes place in and through 
the process of experience, experience 
being defined as the interaction of an 
organism and its environment. The 
phenomenon of learning takes place 
because there are constantly arising in 
experience disturbing situations which 
hamper and restrict behavior and 
which must be dealt with in order that 
a prior pattern of behavior may con- 
tinue. Reflective thought followed by 
action based on such thought is one 
way of meeting such situations. It 
is not the only way, but in this coun- 
try it is generally considered to be 
the type desirable for a democratic 
populace. Presumably, most educators 
would prefer to have the meanings or 
learnings which are established in their 
schools come from this type of ex- 
perience rather from that in which 
rote learning and trial and error meth- 
ods predominate. 

It may be said that in the eyes of 
the experimentalist the process of 
thinking has these characteristics: (1) 
thinking begins in situations which 
have resulted from disturbing and 
conflicting elements in the environ- 
ment; (2) meanings resulting from 
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previous experience are the data by 
which new situations may be met; 
(3) the goal of reflective thought is 
the reconstruction and redintegration 
of the disturbed situation; (4) such 
reconstruction involves overt action. 

In these four propositions we have 
the foundation for a theory of activity 
in the educative process. In the first 
place, meaning does not naturally in- 
here in things and events. Meaning 
is established as a part of any given 
individual’s behavior (i. e., his 
“mind”) in the course of his experi- 
ence. Meanings are most reliable and 
grounded when they are the product 
of reflection and of actual use in at- 
tacking and solving some particular 
problem which has arisen. 

Since reliable meanings are the out- 
come of living in an environment rich 
in opportunities for curiosity, inquiry, 
and active investigation, the experi- 
mentalist believes that an “activity 
curriculum” is necessary. While such 
a term is at present a cover-all for 
many varying practices, the experi- 
mentalist’s idea is simple. It merely 
indicates that the foundation of the 
curriculum should be a series of such 
active occupations as gardening, wood, 
metal and textile work, cooking, and 
soon. His theory of knowledge leads 
him to believe that these activities 
should form the basis of the curricu- 
lum because it is out of such occu- 
pations that problematic situations 
arise, and it is only when a situation 
is genuinely problematic to the learner 
that wholehearted thought and action 
come and efficient learning results. 
Teachers have made use of “‘problems” 
since time began, but these were gen- 
erally the problems of somebody be- 
sides those who had to solve them. 
To the experimentalist learning is the 
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result of living in an environment and 
coping with situations. 

The experimentalist believes an ac- 
tivity program is necessary, not only 
because problems arise in the course of 
active occupations, but because when 
thought is thwarted from its final goal, 
which is the resolution of the indeter- 
minate situation, efficient learning does 
not result. The process of reflective 
thought involves both rational and 
operational procedures and neither can 
be omitted in any act of genuinely 
reflective thought. When children en- 
gage in such continuous occupations 
as those mentioned above, and when 
they have opportunity to bring new 
materials into new relationships and 
achieve new results, and particularly 
when they base their activities on re- 
flective thinking they are, in the opin- 
ion of the experimentalist, having edu- 
cational experiences. In short, they 
are learning as human beings should 
learn—and actually do learn—when- 
ever the school gives them a chance. 

These theories about mind and about 
learning which have been formulated 
by the experimentalist give us certain 
broad principles on which to base a 
method in education. In the first 
place, experience and growth are con- 
tinuous in nature. This indicates that 
whatever new experiences are arranged 
for in the school should emerge from 
the past experiences of the child. They 
should be novel enough to challenge 
wholehearted effort, but they should 
also be of such a nature that the child 
is equipped to deal with them. This 
is only another way of saying that 
units of work should develop out of 
the interests, capacities, and conscious 
needs of children. Continuity of ex- 
perience must be insured if learning 
is to result. 
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In the second place, there is nothing 
so sacred about subject matter that 
makes it worth while memorizing 
apart from any functional use. It 
should be used as data in solving prob- 
lems which arise, for it is in this way 
that facts gain meaning for an indi- 
vidual. Moreover, subject matter, or 
information, or facts should come 
from a variety of sources. Firsthand 
observation should supplement the 
more abstract printed sources. Not 
only should new facts be utilized, but 
also the meanings established in prior 
experience should be available. In fact, 
if such meanings are not available for 
meeting new situations, the teacher 
may well doubt whether previous ex- 
periences have actually had educative 
results. Data are valuable for their 
functional use in experience, not in 
themselves. 

Thirdly, the common school skills 
should be developed functionally and 
not in isolation from the rest of expe- 
rience. The work of the classroom 
should give much opportunity for 
functional use of the skills of reading, 
writing, and number. When skills 
are developed and used functionally, 
they have meaning. When they are 
developed in isolation, they are nar- 
row in scope and meager in meaning. 

In the fourth place, there should 
be much opportunity for reflective 
thinking and testing of ideas in action. 
Overt activities should follow think- 
ing and be governed neither by child 
impulse nor by teacher domination. 
Children should attack problems, col- 
lect data, evolve working ideas and 
carry out activities. Teachers should 
make available their own mature judg- 
ment and background of experiences 
in their role as guides in the educative 
process. “Recitation periods” become 
times to work on mutual problems, not 
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times to tell the teacher what is in a 
certain book. As work goes on, facts 
which once were isolated and meager 
in meaning for a given child slip into 
place in his scheme of things. They 
do so because they have been used 
and because of this use they have 


ic 
meaning for him. They have achieved B , 
logical character. a 

The fifth principle is that if the f ; 
life of the school is built on the ex- § , 


perience of children, the school should 
provide for esthetic experiences quite 
as much as for those of an intellectual 
nature. Nor should these esthetic ex- 
periences be isolated from the rest of 
the experiences provided in the school. 
As the experimentalist views the mat- 
ter, the intellectual and the esthetic 
are so intertwined in experience and 
so dependent on each other that the 
attempt to develop one in isolation 
from the other is futile. 

In order to determine how far 
practice as it is carried on in schools, 
which profess to base their method on 
a theory of activity, is in consonance 
with the five principles derived above, 
the author selected eighty units of 
work as they have been developed by 
teachers. Practically all of these units 
are in published form and are found 
in libraries and schools all over the 
country. Only units were used which 
gave sufficient detail so that the in- 
vestigator could tell with reasonable 
assurance what went on as the unit 
developed. Each unit was analyzed 
with respect to the five principles out- 
lined above. On the basis of this anal- 
ysis the author came to these conclu- 
sions. 

A majority of units show no evi- 
dence that teachers’ plan with respect 
to insuring continuity of experience 
in the school. They either ignore that 
factor entirely or depend on a pre- 
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| determined “‘logical” arrangement of 
| subject matter to take care of it. 
| There was a minority among the 
b eighty, however, which obviously ac- 


cepts the experimentalist’s concept and 


' which took particular pains to insure 
' continuity. The investigator was un- 


able to find any apparent consistency 
among teachers as to what items 
should be taken into account in pro- 
viding for continuity of experience. 

It was found, as might be expected, 
that sources of information are much 
more varied than in the traditional 
school. In half the units studied facts 
were gathered and used functionally. 
In the other half they apparently are 
still regarded, even in the most en- 
lightened quarters, as something to 
gather and “earn.” 

There was much evidence found 
which shows that teachers are cog- 
nizant of the need for developing the 
skills in meaningful situations. In 
only five instances, however, did the 
teacher rely fully on the situations 
arising in the course of experience to 
develop skills. In the other units iso- 
lated drill periods were used. 

Extremely significant is the fact 
that the accounts of the units of work 
show practically no evidence that 
teachers planned with reference to pro- 
viding opportunities for meeting prob- 
lems on the basis of reflective think- 
ing and testing of ideas. As a matter 
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of fact, some opportunities did arise, 
but these were more the result of 
chance than of conscious design. 

In nearly all instances there was 
provision for activities whose nature 
was primarily esthetic. However, in 
the case of this item the investigator 
was unable to determine whether the 
intellectual and the esthetic were 
united in experience in the way in 
which the experimentalist believes they 
should be. 

The investigator concluded that on 
the whole practice as it is represented 
by the eighty units studied is not in 
accord with the theory of knowledge 
of experimentalism. This, of course, 
varies with the factors studied, and it 
does not hold for a number of the 
units which showed plainly that teach- 
ers are familiar with the tenets of this 
philosophy and accept them as a basis 
for practice. 

The writer is not trying in this 
paper to convince any teacher that he 
should accept the philosophy of ex- 
perimentalism. Its purpose is to point 
out that those who do wish to base 
their school organization and practice 
on this philosophy have no other choice 
than continued study of its basic the- 
ory. It is only from thorough under- 
standing of theory that good practice 
will result, for theory is a stock of 
working ideas. 


Re, 
y 











































































































































































































THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM OF FORT SMITH 


By WITT BLAIR, Curriculum Director 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Public Schools 


a IN THE present study pro- 
gram of the Fort Smith Elementary 
Curriculum it was agreed that at no 
time would we expect to develop a 
new curriculum, but rather that the 
best program was one that was con- 
stantly being improved. During the 
first year the problem was to acquaint 
all teachers with the needs for cur- 
riculum revision and the various meth- 
ods of organization of instructional 
material. In the second and third 
years attention of the teachers was 
focused on the collection and use of 
the latest instructional materials. 
During 1936 and 1937 committees 
worked at the task of assembling, 
selecting, and refining suggestions de- 
rived from the entire staff. In the 
summer of 1937 these suggestions were 
edited, mimeographed, and distributed 
as the Curriculum Guidance Series. 
Altogether eleven bulletins were issued. 

After a year of using these books 
for source materials, four of them 
were revised. For another year these 
materials were used by the teachers. 
During the school year of 1939-1940, 
a survey of the curriculum problems 
as a result of the use of these mate- 
rials was made. The survey revealed 
the following: (1) the books as source 
materials and reference materials were 
valuable; (2) the suggested teaching 
procedures were of great value; (3) 
there was a need for more definite- 
ness as to the content areas in which 
each school level and grade would 
work; (4) some important concepts 
and activities were being omitted; (5) 
the purchase and collection of mate- 
rials was very difficult; (6) there was 
a need for some unifying element be- 
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tween schools and between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

In an effort to meet these needs the 
committees, which first prepared the 
manuals of the Curriculum Guidance 
Series, held preliminary meetings to 
criticize their own work. As these 
groups had considered materials and 
procedures in connection with a special 
area or subject, it was decided to re- 
organize the committees for the study 
of these new needs. As it was agreed 
that the best group to determine the 
use of curriculum material was the 
teacher and her group of children, it 
was also agreed that the best group 
to determine the effectiveness of ma- 
terials at the various levels of school- 
work was the principal and his teach- 
ers. Thus each principal and his 
teachers became a committee to view 
the whole elementary school program 
in order to determine the proper re- 
lationships between the various ele- 
ments in the program. The principals 
in turn became a steering committee 
to bring together the work of the 
various schools. The curriculum di- 
rector was chairman of this committee. 
The junior and senior high school 
workers were also given an opportu- 
nity to exchange ideas with the ele- 
mentary group so that the total school 
program would have unity of purpose. 

As was indicated in an earlier para- 
graph the working curriculum groups 
were confronted with three needs: (1) 
the desire among the various groups 
for some type of continuity from 
grade to grade; (2) the desire for a 
large area of content specified for 
each level; (3) a plan for closer co- 
operation between those teachers who 
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work with the same group of children 
in one grade. 

Curriculum workers heretofore had 
been organized on the basis of the 
areas in which they worked—i. e., lan- 
guage arts, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, auditorium, music, etc. Each 
of these committees had worked out 
informal progressive programs within 
its area. Each of these groups felt the 
need for a common viewpoint or pur- 
pose from which all work would be 
organized. If the purpose of the 
school was no longer the acquisition of 
a certain body of material, what tan- 
gible objectives could be set up? Each 
of the committees had set up purposes 
that were not subject-matter aims, 
but from group to group there was no 
consistency. 

In their study of this problem con- 
stant reference was made to the ob- 
jectives of education as found in the 
publication of the Education Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association, The Purposes of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy. It was 
finally agreed that no better objectives 
of education could be formulated at 
the present time that would be more 
in harmony with our own idea of a 
sound program. These objectives have 
much to recommend them. They are 
comprehensive, encompassing all those 
activities that a high grade of living 
requires. They are stated in simple 
specific terms which are easily under- 
stood and directly evaluated. These 
objectives cut across traditional sub- 
ject-matter lines. The chief value of 
these objectives for use in school is 
that they are stated in terms of what 
people do instead of what they know, 
and are activities in which all citizens 
should engage whether in school or 
out. 
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Not all of the objectives set up by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
can be started in the elementary 
school. Those that young children 
can engage in become the objectives 
of the school at that level. These pur- 
poses are first set up for each level or 
grade. Most of them are repeated in 
each grade, providing continuity from 
one level to the next. Along with 
these larger objectives are listed the 
activities in which children at that 
level can profitably engage, and which 
will contribute to the accomplishment 
of these larger purposes. 

The areas prescribed for each level 
are as follows: 

Level One: The Home and School 

Environment. 

Level Two: The Community Envi- 
ronment. 

Level Three: Community and Fam- 
ily Living Throughout the World. 

Level Four: Pioneer Living in the 
United States and in Our Com- 
munity. 

Level Five: Life in the United States 
at the Present Time. European 
Backgrounds of Our Living. 

Level Six: The Relation of Our Liv- 
ing to South America. The In- 
fluence of Science and Invention 
on Our Living. Living in Arkan- 
sas. 

The matter of continuity being pro- 
vided in the above manner, the second 
problem was to define some area of 
content for each level which would 
not be restricted to a narrow range of 
interests nor emphasize mere subject- 
matter mastery. Every teacher in the 
system submitted a program of expe- 
riences and topics of interest which 
seemed of greatest value for children 
at that level. One group of teachers 
analyzed courses of study to determine 
any consistency in their content for 
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the various grades. A second group 
analyzed studies of children’s interests 
to determine the suitability of mate- 
rials suggested. As a result of these 
efforts, a list of things, topics, and 
experiences has been made and listed 
along with the purposes which they 
serve. The list for any one grade is 
composed of items which are highly 
related and are especially adapted to 
the development of the children at 
that level. 

Each suggested area is so broad that 
it is impossible for any one group 
of children to explore all its possibili- 
ties. The choice, amount, and extent 
of the use of the material suggested 
for one level will depend upon the 
needs, interests, and capacities of a 
particular class. The important thing 
is that each group realize the ob- 
jectives set up for that grade as far 
as possible; the amount of subject 
matter covered is not important. It 
is desirable that each grade stay with- 
in the area suggested and not use 
content materials that are suggested 
for another level. 

Having set up these large areas of 
content within which each grade 
would work, the next problem was to 
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make some provision for closer co- 
operation between teachers who work 
with the same group of children. To 
accomplish this it was thought best 
not to set up a separate area for the 
special teachers. The experiences and 
topics were listed beneath those prob- 
lems which they served regardless of 
the subject field in which they were 
ordinarily used. When these experi- 
ences or topics were thought to be 
best developed by one of the so-called 
special teachers, that responsibility was 
indicated. In most cases more than 
one teacher will have a part in the sug- 
gested activities for the children. In 
order to make the responsibility for 
carrying on these activities specific, a 
chart was devised to accompany the 
plan for each level. This chart indi- 
cates which teacher will initiate the 
experience, which teacher is most like- 
ly to assist, and other teachers that 
may contribute from the standpoint of 
their specialized areas. Thus, it is 
seen that the cooperation between 
teachers dealing with one group of 
children is provided by giving all of 
the teachers a common purpose and in- 
dicating the responsibility of each to- 
ward the achievement of that purpose. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP IN LOS ANGELES 


By WILLIAM B. BROWN 
Curriculum Section, Los Angeles City Schools 


y HUNDRED Los Angeles 
teachers spent the month of July in 
the city schools’ summer workshop, 
the second of its type to be sponsored 
by the local board of education. This 
attendance represented an increase of 
more than 500 over the enrollment 
the first summer, and from evidence 
available this is an in-service project 
which will probably be repeated an- 
other year. The Los Angeles work- 
shop, similar to the type found in a 
number of cities and universities to- 
day, provides a center to which teach- 
ers and administrators may bring their 
school problems for study and con- 
sultation. 

The 1941 summer program was set 
up with several definite objectives in 
view. It was hoped that all who at- 
tended would gain a better under- 
standing of child growth and develop- 
ment with a view to revising plans, 
utilizing new materials, and modifying 
methods of teaching and administra- 
tion. Participation in a program of 
self-improvement activities including 
health, recreation, and creative arts 
was considered an essential part of the 
summer’s experience. Techniques of 
guidance in all essential aspects, per- 
sonal, social, and vocational, with spe- 
cial attention to case study methods, 
were to be emphasized. Particular at- 
tention was to be given to helping 
teachers to become better acquainted 
with the life and culture of Los 
Angeles and the communities within 
which they were teaching. National 
defense was to be stressed throughout 
the workshop. 

In the early spring an announce- 
ment was sent to all teachers in the 


system inviting those interested to 
send to the superintendent’s office de- 
scriptions of their problems and of 
activities in which they would like to 
participate at workshop. The pro- 
gram was built and the staff selected 
on the basis of the responses. 

The staff, under the immediate di- 
rection of Superintendent of Schools 
Vierling Kersey, included Arthur 
Gould, deputy superintendent as asso- 
ciate director, five assistant superin- 
tendents, curriculum and subject field 
supervisors, members of service sec- 
tions, and teachers and principals. Dr. 
Maurice Troyer, consultant in evalua- 
tion, was provided as a staff member 
through the cooperation of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education. This 
commission, it should be stated, has 
been of much help to the local staff 
in developing plans for the workshop. 

Interests and problems were grouped 
under these categories—administration, 
adult education, audio-visual aids, 
commerce (typing, shorthand, and 
bookkeeping for personal use), com- 
munity resources, elementary curricu- 
lum, secondary curriculum, fine arts 
and crafts, guidance, health educa- 
tion, music, practical arts, physical 
education, and recreation. Most of 
the participants took an active part 
in from two to three activities. En- 
rollment was heaviest in fine arts and 
crafts, with 578 taking part in clay 
modeling, block printing, flower ar- 
rangement, art appreciation, jewelry 
and art metal, stitchery, crafts, water 
color painting, glass decoration. 

The program this past summer was 
held at the Los Angeles High School, 
one of the larger, more conveniently 
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located schools of the city. Through 
a cooperative arrangement with the 
University of Southern California, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, and Claremont Colleges, it was 
possible for workshoppers to receive 
university credit for study group ac- 
tivities, provided the study was car- 
ried on under the direction of a uni- 
versity staff member. Ten teachers 
availed themselves of this opportunity 
which required payment of the regular 
university tuition fees. There was no 
charge by the board of education for 
attendance at the workshop, the pro- 
gram being considered a regular in- 
service project of the superintendent’s 
office. For each teacher who took a 
regular part in one or more activities, 
a certificate of workshop attendance 
was filed in the City Schools Personnel 
Office. In addition, teachers were 
given institute credit for full par- 
ticipation. 

Every effort was made to keep the 
program informal throughout. There 
were no rules and few schedule re- 
strictions. Each interest group met 
an hour and a half two days a week 
with opportunity for individual con- 
sultation and help at other times. 
Each teacher was asked to fill out a 
simple registration card and was en- 
couraged to feel free to come and 
take part in as few or as many activ- 
ities as desired and to stay only so long 
as it seemed profitable. While there 
was some fluctuation in attendance, the 
large majority came regularly and 
stayed to the closing date, the number 
in attendance increasing each week 
of the four and one-half week period 
of the workshop. The enrollment 
included representatives from almost 
all the schools in the city. 

In addition to study group activ- 
ities, all who attended were encour- 
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aged to take part in some recreational 
activity. Badminton, social dancing, 
archery, and swimming were featured. 
The luncheon hour, as a time for in- 
formal get-togethers, was also a popu- 
lar part of the workshop program. 

Workshop plans and policies were 
democratically administered in the 
hands of a steering committee in- 
cluding student representatives of all 
interest groups and a few members of 
the staff. One of the major activities 
of this group was the formulation of 
a program of evaluation for the work- 
shop. It was decided that all evalua- 
tion of individual progress and achieve- 
ment should be of an informal volun- 
tary nature. Each participant was 
asked to determine the type and extent 
which was desirable for his own pur- 
poses. It was recommended, how- 
ever, that each person in regular at- 
tendance make out an appraisal of his 
workshop experience in consultation 
with staff leaders, and that this ap- 
praisal should be on a personal record 
form provided by the steering com- 
mittee. The following questions were 
asked on this form: What problem or 
problems did you select for workshop 
study? Why? What procedures were 
used to solve the problem? (i.e., group 
conferences, individual research, art 
media, handicraft, etc.) What do you 
feel you have accomplished during the 
summer workshop toward the solu- 
tion of your problem? What new 
insights, techniques, knowledges, have 
you gained? (Brief summary.) What 
plans have you made for continuing 
your studies during the year or next 
summer? What activities other than 
those directly related to your problem 
contributed to your growth during 
the workshop? 

The summary reports submitted to 
the steering committee by interest 
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groups at the end of the workshop 
were indicative of studies undertaken. 
Personnel problems facing principals 
occupied the time of one group. 
Teachers learned to speak Spanish and 
Portuguese in another. A reading im- 
provement group studied techniques of 
reading a book as a class, devices for 
individual reading and articulation 
between elementary and _ secondary 
schools. A geography group studied 
ways of making maps come alive and 
of vitalizing geography teaching in 
secondary schools. In the audio-visual 
aids laboratory teachers learned how 
to operate motion picture projectors 
and learned methods of making hand- 
colored and typed lantern slides. In 
the music area, kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers learned to play the piano 
and orchestral instruments, others 
studied the music of the American 
scene, the classroom use of recorded 
musical material, and development of 
vocal and rhythmic programs. A na- 
tional defense study group analyzed 
the part schools could play in national 
defense. First-aid instruction was 
provided under the auspices of the 
Red Cross. One group gave its entire 
attention to ways of strengthening 
the health education program. In a 
practical arts shop teachers learned the 
proper use of simple woodworking 
tools and materials, with opportunity 
to construct articles needed in the 
school activity program. Course of 
study materials were developed by a 
number of groups. In the reports 
there was much evidence that teachers 
had acquired new skills and insights 
which could be put to work upon the 
opening of school in the fall. 
Unquestionably the workshop is one 
of the most effective means whereby 
all of the in-service improvement 
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agencies of the city schools can join 
forces in helping teachers with their 
problems. The Curriculum Office, 
the Visual Education Section, the At- 
tendance Section, the Library and 
Textbook staff all pool their resources 
and make available to principals and 
teachers the best-up-to-date plans and 
aids in the city. This is a type of 
cooperative service which cannot 
easily be provided while schools are 
in session. 

With two summers of experience 
to be drawn upon, a few conclusions 
seem warranted. Summer workshop 
is one if not the most practical way 
in which the superintendent’s staff 
can help teachers to improve their 
classroom teaching. It provides skill 
training and specific helps very much 
needed by many in the city schools. 
It enables teachers in schools in one 
part of the city to work and plan 
with teachers with similar problems in 
other schools in other parts of the city. 
In a school system extending over an 
area of more than 1,000 square miles 
some special program of this type is 
necessary to bring teachers together for 
effective exchange of ideas. The 
workshop provides valuable creative 
and recreational opportunities and, 
most important of all, it serves as a 
means of strengthening and fortifying 
the democratic process in school re- 
lationships. 

The workshop can be improved in 
many respects and undoubtedly will 
change and grow. There has devel- 
oped, however, an idea and a plan dur- 
ing the two past summers which is a 
significant factor in the in-service 
improvement program of the city 
schools and which will find an estab- 
lished place in the school system for 
some years to come. 
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ARIZONA'S FIRST 
CURRICULUM WORKSHOP 


By George W. Ebey, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 


URING THE FIVE weeks’ period 
D from June 9 to July 12, 1941, 
the first curriculum workshop in Ari- 
zona was held at the Arizona State 
Teachers College at Tempe. It was 
a direct outgrowth of the education 
faculty’s desire to eliminate the con- 
flict between a progressive philosophy 
and traditional course organization. 
The enthusiastic support of college ad- 
ministrative officers greatly enhanced 
the probability of the experiment’s 
success. 

The purpose of the workshop was to 
provide in-service teachers and admin- 
istrators who had reached the graduate 
level in their professional development 
an opportunity to work under compe- 
tent guidance upon curriculum prob- 
lems of vital concern to them. 

Among the thirty-four persons en- 
rolled, there were widely varied back- 
grounds and concerns represented. 
Twenty-two were interested primarily 
in elementary school teaching, five in 
elementary school administration or 
supervision, six in secondary school 
teaching, and one in secondary school 
administration. With the exception 
of five teachers in the Indian service, 
all were aiming their summer work 
toward the improvement of normal 
public school situations. The work- 


shop group included two colored teach- 
ers, two American Indians, and one 
Latin American. 

In order that a small, deeply-con- 
cerned group might assume major re- 
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sponsibility for workshop organization 
and that, at the same time, the pro- 
gram might have adequate breadth, the 
faculty personnel was divided into a 
core staff and a resource staff, the 
chief difference being that members 
of the former were relieved of part 
of their regular teaching load to en- 
gage in workshop activities. Each of 
the co-directors, George W. Ebey and 
H. D. Richardson, devoted two-thirds 
of his time to workshop and taught 
one college class. The same division 
of time was arranged for Wilhelmina 
Hill, director of the winter workshop 
at the University of Denver. Other 
members of the core staff contributed 
from one-sixth to one-half their time. 
They included Leila Beaty, primary su- 
pervisor, Madison School, Phoenix; 
Samuel Burkhard, head of the educa- 
tion department; Marcel E. Cailliet, 
instructor in art; Harvey L. Taylor, 
superintendent, Mesa Union High 
School; and Stanley W. McKee, Vier- 
ling W. Marshall, and Catherine Row- 
lands Thomas, supervising teachers in 
the campus training school. There 
were fifteen members of the resource 
staff, mostly department heads, who 
had agreed to participate in at least one 
general workshop discussion or to ad- 
vise an individual student if the need 
arose. 

Organizational features were in- 
cluded which would afford each work- 
shopper an opportunity to develop his 
own pattern of balanced living. 
Among them were general meetings, 
interest group meetings, individual 
conferences, committee meetings, so- 
cial and recreational activities, ex- 
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cursions to study community re- 
sources, visits to the training school, 
and arts and crafts activities for both 
professional and personal development. 
The general meetings, held two or 
three times a week, and the social 
and recreational activities unified the 
workshop group. The other features 
provided workshoppers opportunities 
to establish and achieve individual 
goals. Each enrollee conferred with 
his adviser at least a half-hour once 
a week, though staff members were 
available for as many conferences as 
necessary. 

Because of the summer heat the 
workshop was open at seven in the 
morning; it remained open until four 
in the afternoon. Workshoppers were 
not encouraged to take materials home 
for evening study, though, of course, 
many of them did. 

With the emphasis placed upon 
meeting individual needs, it was de- 
sirable to have available physical fa- 
cilities which would encourage a var- 
ied program and which, at the same 
time, were grouped together closely 
enough to provide a feeling of unity. 
At Arizona State Teachers College at 
Tempe the newly-constructed Lyceum 
Building served the purpose excellent- 
ly. Its beautiful lounge furnished an 
appropriate setting for interest group 
and committee meetings, individual 
conferences, and relaxation. In the 
kitchen workshoppers refreshed them- 
selves at the cold-drink machine, nib- 
bling peanuts and crackers purchased 
with the machine’s profits. The small 
auditorium lent itself well to commu- 
nity singing, choral speaking, and 
Western dancing. The spacious, at- 
tractive, cool basement was converted 
into the workroom, where most of the 
activities occurred. At one end of the 
workroom a sufficient number of 
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chairs was arranged to seat the entire 
workshop group; at the other end 
temporary shelving was constructed 
to house the curriculum library. In 
between were tables at which work- 
shoppers did most of their individual 
and small-group work. 

Brief descriptions of some of the 
projects, upon which the group 
worked, reveal the great range of in- 
terest. A primary supervisor and her 
teachers developed an abundance of 
materials to implement a revised con- 
ception of primary reading. A group 
of elementary school teachers pro- 
duced tentative units for the ensuing 
year. Two teachers worked enthu- 
siastically on a hobby program for 
their schools, actually engaging in 
many of the activities which could 
be utilized with elementary school 
pupils. Individuals interested in reme- 
dial reading learned diagnostic and 
corrective techniques, teaching pupils 
in the campus training school who 
needed special reading help. Two 
workshoppers organized guidance pro- 
grams. Secondary school teachers con- 
centrated upon improved teaching in 
their areas of specialization and co- 
operated upon a study of pupil needs. 
An administrator developed a plan for 
general curriculum revision in his 
school. 

To determine the effectiveness of the 
program an evaluative committee com- 
posed of students and a staff member 
constructed a comprehensive question- 
naire, which was returned unsigned 
by each enrollee on the last day of 
workshop. Here are typical data of 
general interest. When asked, “How 
did your workshop experience com- 
pare with your most recent summer 
school experience?” ninety-seven per 
cent responded that workshop was “‘of 
more value,” seventy-six per cent that 
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they “read more professional litera- 
ture,” eighty-one per cent that they 
“worked more hours,” ninety-seven 
per cent that they had “more con- 
tacts with people who were helpful,” 
and ninety-two per cent that they en- 
joyed themselves more. No one felt 
that workshop had been “overorgan- 
ized,” ninety-three per cent that it 
had been “well organized,” seven per 
cent that it had been “underorgan- 
ized.” While no one indicated that 
workshop had been “of no value” or 
“of little value,” ninety-one per cent 
characterized their “workshop expe- 
rience as a whole” as “of great value,” 
only nine per cent as “of some value.” 
It appears that these educational work- 
ers, in general, are convinced of the 
efficacy of the workshop method of 
in-service professional development. 
Further evidence of the success of 
summer workshop is manifested in the 
recent requests of a general supervisor 
and three principals in the area for a 
workshop during the school year. 


& 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN ILLINOIS 
By Charles C. Stadtman, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chairman of the Illinois Curriculum 
Steering Committee 
HE CURRICULUM program in IIli- 
nois is proceeding slowly without 
ostentation. It is under the general 
administration of a State Steering 
Committee which acts through sub- 
committees all under the general di- 
rection of the chairman of the Steer- 
ing Committee. 
After discussions and study for over 
a year, the Steering Committee de- 
cided to begin the program of cur- 
riculum development with the rural 
schools of the state. Reasons for this 
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decision were: (1) the large number 
of children educated in these schools, 
(2) the lack of close supervision and 
guidance, and (3) the generally low 
level of professional preparation of 
teachers in this field. The program 
calls for a beginning with the rural 
schools, expansion to cover the city 
elementary schools and extension into 
the secondary schools of the state. 
That this program is approaching 
realization is evidenced by (1) the 
demand made for copies of the Rural 
Curriculum Guides which have been 
published, (2) by the requests coming 
in from city superintendents for copies 
to be used in faculty meetings, and 
(3) by the efforts of two state high 
school teachers associations (speech 
and social studies) to work with the 
elementary curriculum committees in 
the development of curricular mate- 
rials for the secondary schools. 
Illustrative of this last movement 
are the plans now under way for a 
conference between representatives of 
the Illinois Council for the Social 
Studies and the committee which is 
developing the social studies materials 
for the elementary schools. This con- 
ference is being planned at the request 
of the council which is composed large- 
ly of secondary school teachers. This 
group has become aware of the neces- 
sity for proper articulation all the way 
through the social studies program. 
Since the elementary committee has 
determined and stated the elementary 
philosophy and content for the social 
studies, and, in addition, has offered 
illustrations in respect to methods and 
procedures, the officers of the Illinois 
Council feel that the time is ripe for 
a working arrangement with the ele- 
mentary group. This conference is 
being planned for the latter part of 
November. 
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No financial aid has been forthcom- 
ing from the state by way of appro- 
priations. A certain portion of the 
expenses of Steering Committee meet- 
ings has been paid from donations 
made by individual divisions of the 
State Educational Association. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has provided the funds for printing 
and distributing the curriculum bul- 
letins and has relieved the writer from 
many other duties so as to allow time 
for directing the program and editing 
the curriculum materials. 

Unlike many state programs, cur- 
riculum development in Illinois does 
not begin with the teachers. Al- 
though teachers are represented on 
committees, no claims of ‘‘a teacher- 
made curriculum” are being presented 
by the Steering Committee. The com- 
mittee proceeds on the belief that 
teachers can make best contributions 
through suggestions as to methods, 
procedures, and grade placement of 
content. With that in mind the pro- 
gram calls for (1) development of 
original materials by authorities en- 
gaged in the training of teachers, (2) 
distribution of materials in tentative 
form, printed in small pamphlets for 
trial use in the schools, and (3) re- 
vision by a small committee after sev- 
eral hundred teachers, appointed for 
the purpose, have filed criticisms and 
suggestions after using the pamphlets 
in their classes. To assure this last 
step only a limited number of the ten- 
tative bulletins (25,000 copies of 
each) have been issued and distributed. 

The program really got under way 
from a production standpoint in 1940. 
In the fall of that year a bulletin 
on the philosophy of the program, 
together with suggestions for reorgan- 
izing the rural school so as to provide 
for modern instructional procedures, 
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was published. Later in the same year 
the bulletin covering content and sug- 
gestions for teaching mathematics was 
issued. Last September the report of 
the Language Arts Committee was is- 
sued. This report covers content and 
suggestions for teaching the various 
phases of language. 

Four more bulletins are in process of 
editing. These cover the Art Area 
(fine and applied) , Social Studies, Nat- 
ural Science, and High School Speech. 

In addition to the publication of 
materials, several county and city sys- 
tems are beginning to develop pro- 
grams using the materials issued by 
the state. This development is in its 


beginning. With the splendid support 
given the program by the various 
teachers’ colleges, it is bound to pro- 
ceed rapidly. 


VISITATION SHOULD 
FOLLOW WORKSHOPS 


By Chester C. Carrothers, 
Education Workshop 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 
N THE GENERAL evaluation sum- 
mary of the 1941 Education Work- 
shop held at Oklahoma A & M Col- 
lege the following item was included: 
“In your work this next school year, 
would you desire some type of follow- 
up visitation by a member of the 
workshop staff?” To this query near- 
ly one-half of all participants an- 
swered “Yes.” Others, interviewed 
later, still expressed a fear of the old- 
style supervisory-critic visitation where 
no practicable aid in solving problems 
was received. Some did not under- 
stand that this follow-up supervision 
could be made by the same leader with 
whom they worked on their major 
teaching problem, which, indeed, later 
proved to be true. The writer had 
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urgent invitations for visitation from 
all teachers whom he counselled; and 
such seemed to be the general experi- 
ence of other counsellors with their 
specific students. The Evaluation 
Committee, composed of four students 
and four instructors, recommended 
unanimously to the director “a defi- 
nite program of follow-up visitation 
to aid teachers in putting their work- 
shop plans into effect in their local 
schools.” This feeling was a definite 
development which was not evident in 
the first such workshop held on the 
campus during the previous summer. 
Word of like experience was brought 
from at least two other workshop cen- 
ters. In one there had already re- 
sulted a goodly amount of such visi- 
tation. 

Such follow-up supervision is most 
effective in aiding individual teachers 
studying their own individual school- 
room problems inductively. The su- 
pervisor visits those teachers whom 
he helped in counselling. He knows 
their problems, their progress in plan- 
ning, their probable difficulties, and 
his visit becomes an extension of the 
summer’s work—an added work ses- 
sion in the field, in the actual envi- 
ronment where learning is supposed to 
occur. The supervisor is himself on 
trial—or at least his advice is; he has 
a real stake in the result. The teacher 
has nothing to fear or to hide; only 
a sympathetic community of interest 
exists, including pupils as well as 
teacher and counsellor, and all con- 
cerned should welcome the experience. 

School groups, composed of two or 
more teachers, who come to the sum- 
mer workshop to work on some type 
of correlation problem in their school 
often return to their home task to 
find problems of room schedules, use 
of materials, pace of pupil activity, 
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interpretation of plans to administra- 
tion or other teachers, which need ex- 
pert attention. In such instances, or 
even where a whole school staff has 
attended the workshop, coordinating 
visits by college counsellors are very 
important. Sympathetic judgment of 
progress, as well as devices to correct 
possible errors, give a group feeling of 
security when a new program of work 
or a different procedure is initiated. 
Such supervision has a well-defined 
task with certain goals, fully discussed 
and planned in advance; thus it is 
not superficial, haphazard—not to say 
futile—in its generality, as much visi- 
tation from detached state and county 
agencies often is bound to be. Expert 
direction is especially necessary when 
teacher or whole school groups under- 
take a thorough evaluation of the de- 
gree in which they are achieving their 
goals or discovering other incidental 
values in their school program. 

As the summer workshop came to a 
close, administrators seemed more anx- 
ious for visitation than any other 
group. They welcomed an opportu- 
nity to show how the operation of their 
schools was being affected by workshop- 
planned changes in schedule or content 
of courses. Close to the pulse of pub- 
lic opinion, their feeling of respon- 
sibility for school success is often 
stronger than that of individual teach- 
ers. It also gives them an added 
check on the effectiveness of their 
teaching staff and an opportunity to 
get new leadership in occasional teach- 
ers’ meetings. One big difference be- 
tween workshop and the conventional 
summer school program is that only 
those things are studied and planned 
which are going to be tried in actual 
school situations. Sometimes meetings 
can be held which include several 
neighboring school communities. No- 
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body expects a speech; rather each 
meeting becomes an exchange of expe- 
riences and a laboratory for further 
analyzing common problems. 

The kind of supervision of teaching- 
activities-on-the-job, which we have 
suggested, is thus very different from 
the usual procedure (without neces- 
sarily replacing it), and we believe for 
its purposes more effective. If work- 
shop technics really are practical and 
actually do change schoolroom pro- 
cedure, the college cannot escape its 
responsibility to follow up the diag- 
nosis and prescription with careful 
firsthand observation of the patient’s 
temperature in the school situation. 
In summer teachers come to college; 
during the school year the college must 
go to teachers. If the education fac- 


ulty—class instructors and department 
heads—doesn’t intend to get out into 


the field and to accept responsibility 
there for previous college instruction, 
it had best not meddle with the sum- 
mer workshop idea. The thing is load- 
ed! But it also is an invigorating 


challenge. a 


SUMMER PROJECTS FOR GIRLS 
By Eleanor A. Paulsgrove, Boonsboro 
High School, Washington County, 
Maryland 
HERE ARE TWO types of home vis- 
its made in the Washington Coun- 
ty summer program. Project visits are 
made to the homes of girls for the pur- 
pose of assisting them in summer proj- 
ect work. Home calls are made to the 
homes of all incoming freshman girls, 
a majority of whom will be enrolled 
in the vocational and general home 
economics classes. The purpose of the 
call is to see the home environment, 
to explain project work, to discuss the 
courses offered in high school, and to 
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supply any necessary information con- 
cerning home or school activities. 

Frequently several girls select the 
same course in high school so that 
they can attend classes together. This 
condition proves very disastrous since 
one girl may have an opportunity to 
further her education, while the others 
do not. Therefore, it behooves every 
teacher to guide pupils into the work 
which best meets their needs for the 
future, as indicated by their home sur- 
roundings. There would also be a 
larger percentage of girls entering and 
completing high school if it were pos- 
sible for more teachers to visit them 
during the summer months. 

Every teacher is better able to sug- 
gest projects which are vital to the 
pupil’s needs if she understands the 
home environment. The enthusiasm 
created by the achievements in home 
experiences has a definite value to all 
of the members of the family. This 
can happen only when the girl feels 
that the experience is real and vital 
to her in every sense. For example, 
the home, family, and pupils have 
benefited by such home experiences as 
redecorating my bedroom; improving 
the appearance of the yard; planning 
and making a summer wardrobe for 
my mother; doing the family baking; 
collecting and testing recipes which 
are to be included in family meals; 
canning and preserving foods for the 
family; helping my little brother to 
eat a balanced diet; improving my per- 
sonal appearance; care and repair of 
the family’s clothing; earning money 
for a fall wardrobe; making a quilt 
from scraps; planning and preparing 
adequate family meals; planning an 
emergency shelf; helping with con- 
sumer problems in the home. 

In the project entitled “Improving 
the Appearance of the Yard,” a high 
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school junior made plans to convert a 
weed patch into an attractive lawn 
and flower gardens. She pulled all the 
weeds and planted grass seed, leaving 
a space around a tree for a rock garden, 
for which she and her father secured 
rocks from a near-by mountainside. 
Her grandmother gave her all the 
flowers she needed from her own 
flower beds. A lily pool was made by 
lining a large dishpan with cement and 
sinking it into the center of the rock 
garden. She secured the cement from 
a man across the street who was laying 
a concrete walk. The success of this 
home experience was made possible 
through the combined efforts of the 
family. 

“Construction of a Skirt and Blouse” 
was undertaken by a freshman. Her 


father has been an invalid for several 
years and, as a result, her mother is too 
busy to help her. 


This project has 
revealed in her real learning ability 
and initiative since she made the gar- 
ments at home without any assistance 
whatsoever and also earned the money 
for her pattern and material. Her 
mother says: “I am very pleased that 
my daughter is able to plan, select, and 
construct her own clothing. It will 
be a great help to me since she can 
make her own clothing and also help 
to make clothing for the family.” 
“Canning and Preserving for the 
Family” was carried on by another 
freshman. She writes: “My father is 
dead, and Mother and I live with my 
uncle on his farm. Since my mother 
is extremely busy, I felt it would re- 
lieve her a great deal if I assumed 
the responsibility of canning and pre- 
serving for the family. At first it was 
rather difficult, but the harder I 
worked the more progress I made. 
Now I can do the work with a great 
deal of ease and skill. 


Mother was. 
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very glad to be relieved of this respon- 
sibility during the summer.” 

Berrypicking is the chief occupa- 
tion of many people in this vicinity 
during the summer. As a result many 
girls have chosen this as a project. 
They budget their earnings and spend 
them in various ways. Helen, of the 
junior class, chose the project, “Earn- 
ing Money to Buy a Fall Wardrobe.” 
Helen and her widowed mother live 
together on a small farm. Helen 
wanted more clothing than her mother 
could afford, so she decided to earn 
her own money by picking berries. 
During the season she picked 1,352 
boxes of berries and earned $33.80, 
Helen then planned how she would 
spend her money to the best advantage. 
She budgeted her earnings to the fol- 
lowing schedule: one pair saddle shoes, 
$3.00; one pair sandals, $2.00; one 
rayon dress, $3.00; one cotton dress, 
$2.50; two pairs hose, $2.00; slips, 
$4.00; panties, $2.50; anklets, $1.70; 
cosmetics, $1.20; one sport shirt, 
$1.00; two and one-half yards mate- 
rial for a broomstick skirt at 20 cents, 
$0.50; mothproof clothes cabinet, 
$4.50; and miscellaneous expenses, 
$3.40. 

A brief summary of the outcome of 
the summer program is as follows: 
135 different homes were contacted; 
268 visits were made; enrollment in 
high school classes increased; the cur- 
riculum was revised to meet the needs 
of the pupils; secured a better under- 
standing of the home situations; im- 
proved home-school relationships; more 
effective guidance was made possible; 
cooperative planning on part of pupil, 
teacher, and other family members re- 
sulted; schoolwork was carried into 
the home; and home conditions were 
improved. Home experiences should 
be encouraged to a greater extent in 
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more schools. These experiences are 
a tie-up between home and school, and 
they utilize the home situation so 
necessary to real teaching. 


» 


RESOURCE UNITS FOR TEACHERS 


By Paul B. Jacobson, Principal, 
University High School, 
University of Chicago 
HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals and the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
have obtained a subvention from the 
General Education Board to make 
available resource units for teachers 
on vital contemporary social problems. 
The purpose is to make materials avail- 
able to teachers more quickly than re- 
search findings are ordinarily made 
available through textbooks; for it is 
recognized that textbooks often lag 
twenty years behind research findings. 

It is desirable that an analysis of 
research material be presented by a 
recognized authority in the field of 
social science so that a teacher may 
refer to the authoritative source in case 
the material is questioned by a pres- 
sure group in the community. The 
committee in charge of the project is 
known as the Committee on Education 
for Democratic Citizenship. 

On the basis of careful study car- 
ried out under its direction, the Com- 
mittee on Education for Democratic 
Citizenship has defined a resource unit 
as including the following: (1) an 
analysis of the problem, (2) sugges- 
tions for additional reading, (3) teach- 
ing aims in terms of behavior, (4) 
pupil activities and teaching proce- 
dures, and (5) a guide to evaluation. 

Each analysis, which will consist of 
from ten to fifteen thousand words, 
is to be written by an eminent social 
scientist. When the analysis has been 
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prepared by the social scientist, there is 
included a brief bibliography from 
which additional information can be 
secured. This bibliography will be 
selective and will list inexpensive pub- 
lications in so far as that is possible. 
The analysis is then sent to a master 
teacher, who prepares teaching aims in 
terms of behavior. 

The master teacher is also to prepare 
pupil activities and teaching proce- 
dures. In general, it is felt that there 
should be pupil-teacher planning of 
the activities and that as much use 
as possible should be made of the 
community. 

It is planned that the resource units 
shall be tried out by a number of 
teachers during the second semester of 
1941-42 and that the material will 
then be published in very inexpensive 
form and be made available to all 
teachers who may wish to use it. 

Members of the Committee on Dem- 
ocratic Citizenship who are responsible 
for directing the project are: I. James 
Quillen, Stanford University; Erling 
Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; James Michener, Colorado 
State College of Education; Gordon 
Mackenzie, University of Wisconsin; 
E. C. Cline, Principal, Morton High 
School, Richmond, Indiana; J. Dan 
Hull, Principal, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana (Princi- 
pal, Senior High School, Springfield, 
Missouri, until July 1, 1941); Will 
French, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and P. B. Jacobson, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

A list of the resource units being 
planned, together with the analyst and 
the master teacher for each, follows: 


1. Democracy and Dictatorship: T. V. Smith 
(Chicago); Glenn R. Negley (Illinois); Rob- 
ert Bush, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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2. Free Enterprise and Collectivism: Harry 
Gidenose (Brooklyn); A. W. Troelstrup, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 

3. War: (analyst to be secured); Charles 
Merrifield, Stanford University. 

4. American Defense: Harold J. Tobin 
(Dartmouth); E. S. Kalp, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

5. Personal Security and Self-Development: 
Caroline Zachary (New York); Edward Shills 
(Chicago); Virginia Block, Seattle Public 
Schools. 

6. Unemployment: Paul Douglas (Chicago) ; 
L. E. Leamer, Four-Year College, Chicago. 

7. Population: Frederick Osborn (New 
York); Frank Lorimer (Washington); K. L. 
Rehage, University High School, Chicago. 

8. Machines and Technology: William Og- 
burn (Chicago); Robert Weaver, University 
High School, Chicago. 

9. Public Opinion: Harold Lasswell (Wash- 
ington); Howard Cummings, Town School 
District of Clayton, Missouri. 

10. Capital and Labor: Roy Lee Mont- 
gomery (Cornell); Samuel Steinberg, Samuel 
J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

11. Planning and Natural Resources: C. E. 
Merriam (Chicago); Ellis F. Hartford, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

12. Public Finance: Mabel Newcomer (Vas- 
sar); E. A. Krug, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 

13. Public Education: (analyst to be se- 
cured); Eldon Jackson, Des Moines Public 
Schools. 

14. Incomes and Standards of Living: Faith 
Williams (Washington); R. L. Currie, Bard 
College. 

15. Urbanism: Louis Wirth (Chicago); Ray 
Lussenhop, Austin High School, Chicago. 

16. Consumer Problems: John Cassels (Ste- 
phens College); James Mendenhall, Stephens 
College. 

17. Family Relations: E. W. Burgess (Chi- 
cago); Joseph C. Baumgartner, Cleveland 
Schools. 

18. Health: Michael Davis (New York); 
Lavone Hanna, School of Education, Stan- 
ford University. 

19. Recreation: Jesse Steiner (University of 
Washington); Chester Babcock, Lincoln High 
School, Seattle. 

20. Crime: Thorsten Sellin (University of 
Pennsylvania); Paul Busey, Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 

21. Race and Cultural Relations: Ruth 
Benedick (Columbia University); Nelle Bow- 
man, Central High School, Tulsa. 

22. Public Administration: Leonard D. 
White (Chicago); George Engberg, Leydon 
Community High School, Franklin Park, IIli- 
nois. 
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23. Housing: Louis Wirth (Chicago); Wil- 
liam Van Til, Experimental School, Ohio State 
University. 

24. Politics in Action: A. N. Holcome 
(Harvard); James E. Downes, High School, 
Summit, New Jersey. 

25. Youth: Floyd W. Reeves and Howard 
M. Bell (Washington); Douglas Ward, Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 

26. Agriculture: Christian Christensen 
(Wisconsin); Royce H. Knapp, Graduate 


School of Education, Harvard University. 


» 


HOW TO PREPARE SIMPLE 
READING MATTER 


By E. Genevieve Pickup, 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


oe HEALTH AND Safety Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority recently issued Malaria, a book- 
let which was an interesting project 
in the preparation of a technical dis- 
cussion for readers on the third-grade 
level. The steps in the development 
of the booklet may be of interest to 
others who are preparing simple read- 
ing matter. 

Several well-defined requirements 
were kept in mind in the development 
of the booklet. It was to be profusely 
illustrated and as simple as a primer. 
The material was to be presented with 
language and with sentence structure 
simple enough to be easily understood 
by adults with low reading levels and 
by school children at approximately 
the third grade in reading ability. The 
material had to be scientifically accu- 
rate in its statements. 

Much reading was done to secure a 
background of scientific information 
about malaria and its carrier, the fe- 
male Anopheles quadrimaculatus mos- 
quito. In addition to the reading, 
conferences and discussions were held 
with the malariologists of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the research 
work which they are doing was ex- 
plained. 
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After the content of the booklet 
was planned, the scientific highly tech- 
nical story of malaria had to be writ- 
ten into a text that would meet the 
requirements stated above.  Illustra- 
tions to accompany the text were also 
planned. The text of the primer was 
checked numerous times by the malari- 
ologists to be certain that revisions did 
not alter the accuracy of the informa- 
tion presented. 

Securing the illustrations for the 
booklet was one of the major prob- 
lems. The photographic files of the 
Authority were searched to find the 
pictures which were needed. The ma- 
jority of these had to be taken, how- 
ever, and only when we remember that 
the Anopheles quadrimaculatus is a 
temperamental insect can we realize 
the time, effort, and ingenuity which 
were expended in getting the necessary 
additional photographs. 

The booklet was presented in an 
early form to the Advisory Panel on 
Regional Materials of Instruction for 
the Tennessee Valley for review and 
criticism. The words used in the 
primer were checked against the 
Thorndike Word List of 20,000 Most 
Frequently Used Words and the Works 
Progress Administration Graded Word 
List for the Preparation of Reading 
Materials for Adult Education in the 
Foundation Fields. It was found that 
there were approximately 280 words 
in the primer. Two hundred six of 
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these words were listed among the 
first one thousand words which occur 
most frequently in children’s books 
as determined by the Thorndike list. 
Two hundred twenty of the 280 words 
in the primer were listed as first to 
fourth-grade words by the Works 
Progress Administration list, 127 of 
this number (220) being in the first- 
grade list. 

The final layout of the booklet was 
planned by the Graphic Arts Service 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The bold-faced titles, simple, large 
type, and large pictures were used to 
make the material literally “easy on 
the eyes” of the persons reading it. 
Much space was left throughout the 
booklet, thus avoiding a cluttered look 
and making each page more pleasing 
and restful to the eye. The titles and 
pictures were placed so that the eye 
follows logically from one to the other 
in such a way as to convey the mes- 
sage to the casual “looker” who does 
not take time to read the supplemen- 
tary text. 

The cover of the book was designed 
to be attractive and at the same time 
to show a minimum of wear and soil. 
It opens easily and remains open wher- 
ever the reader wishes. At the request 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority li- 
brarian, the booklet was made in a 
size and shape that files easily on 
library shelves. 


x 





Critical Abstracts of Curriculum 


Research 


Rew, CHar_es F.—Education in the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1941, 593 p. 

This book is, indeed, a basic contri- 
bution to the literature on education. 
It is a systematic and concise review 
of the history and present status of 
education in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands. 
The author has given us not only a 
comprehensive and objective descrip- 
tion of the development of education 
in these seven widely scattered terri- 
tories and possessions, but, at the same 
time, he offers a critical analysis of 
programs and policies, of cultural im- 
plications, and needed reforms. The 
volume is, then, more than an over- 
view survey of education in these areas. 
It is a highly valuable critique of cul- 
ture contacts there and of their signifi- 
cance to the administrative policy of 
the United States and to the aims of 
overseas education. 

The study is admirably organized, 
well written, and consequently easy to 
read. The author’s style minimizes 
what could easily have become a mo- 
notonous presentation of facts and fig- 
ures. While descriptions are thorough- 
ly objective and fully documented, the 
orderly sequence of ideas, and the fact 
that the information is germane, makes 
it easy to follow the author through 
a mass of educational statistics and 
other factual data. All chapters are 
divided into the same general pattern 
of subtopics: Historical Background; 
Population; Social and Economic Or- 


ganization; Government and Political 
Status; History of Education; Control, 
Administration, and Finance; Educa- 
tional Policy and Aims and Objectives; 
Educational Opportunities and Enroll- 
ment; Curriculum; Vocational Educa- 
tion; Health Education; Teaching Per- 
sonnel; School Buildings and Equip- 
ment; Findings and Recommendations. 
Special subtopics are introduced to deal 
with problems and issues of particular 
import to the given area—i. e., the 
Language Problem (Puerto Rico), Pri- 
vate Schools (Hawaii). 

Education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions should become a 
widely used text and reference book. 
It will prove of special interest to stu- 
dents of the history of education, of 
comparative education, and of the ed- 
ucation of minority groups. In addi- 
tion, this contribution should serve as a 
valuable source book to those students 
of the social sciences, who, as Professor 
I. L. Kandel suggests in the foreword 
of this book, observe a current trend 
toward the policy of adaptation of 
education to local environments and 
needs and away from the policy of as- 
similation into the pattern of the 
dominant culture or government. 

GeorcE I. SANCHEZ 
University of Texas 


ee 


RIcHARDSON, JaMES W.—Problems of 
Articulation Between the Units of 


Secondary Education. New York, 

New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, 1940. 

Every student in our public schools 
is faced with the problem of adjusting 
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to many new situations. This neces- 
sity is particularly great when he 
passes from one administrative unit— 
such as the elementary school or the 
junior high school—to another unit 
which represents the next higher level 
of educational activity. While some 
of these adjustments are in themselves 
stimulating and profitable, some of 
them are complex and result in con- 
fusion and a decreased motivation to- 
ward achieving the objectives of the 
school. This problem of articulation 
has been of much concern to edu- 
cators. Doctor Richardson feels, how- 
ever, that past studies of it have been 
inadequate because they did not so- 
licit student opinions directly, but in- 
stead were largely canvasses of the 
judgments of teachers and administra- 
tive officers. 

In studying the problems of articu- 
lation between junior and senior high 
schools, he has therefore developed two 
instruments designed to report the 
opinions of the students themselves. 
Both of these are built around common 
pupil experiences in both classroom 
and extra-curriculum activities. The 
first one, “How Do You Find School 
Life This Term?” was given to stu- 
dents before they left the junior high 
school, and on two occasions during 
the first semester after they entered 
the senior high school. The second 
instrument, “How Different Is School 
Life This Term?” was given only after 
entry into the senior high school. The 
data secured from these two forms was 
supplemented by questionnaires given 
also to teachers and parents. 

Doctor Richardson reports in great 
detail the results secured from the ad- 
ministration of these various forms in 
four cities in Pennsylvania. While 
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these data are valuable chiefly in the 
diagnosis that is provided of the sit- 
uations in these four locations, they 
give rise to several broader conclusions, 
which are of general interest. 

The particular problems of articula- 
tion appear to be a function of the spe- 
cific school situation rather than the 
basic structure of school organization. 
“Evidences of good and poor articula- 
tion, with reference to the same phases 
of school life, varied from school sys- 
tem to school system. While the dif- 
ference of an item in one school system 
was hindering to the continuity of 
pupil progress, the difference observed 
in the same item by the pupils in an- 
other school system promoted conti- 
nuity of progress.” 

Some of the problems of articulation 
do not appear immediately after the 
student has entered the senior high 
school, but develop some time later. 

Most of the efforts to improve ar- 
ticulation in the four schools studied 
occurred after the students had en- 
tered the senior high school. Few 
attempts were made in the junior 
high school to prepare the students for 
the work of the higher administrative 
unit. The teachers in the senior high 
schools are aware of the problems of 
articulation and tend to modify their 
own work to some extent to provide 
better orientation. 

From his experience with the various 
instruments which he developed, Doc- 
tor Richardson believes that they 
would be of use to all secondary school 
systems in diagnosing the problems of 
their students. The development of 
these instruments is, in fact, probably 
the chief contribution of this study. 

Cyrit O. HouLe 
The University of Chicago 
















































































































































































BRUNER, HERBERT B., Evans, Hu- 
BERT M., HutcHcraFT, Ceciz B., 
WreTinc, C. Maurice, aND Woop, 
HucH B.—What Our Schools Are 
Teaching. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1941. 225 p. 
The scope of this investigation is 

limited to courses of study, which, the 

authors admit, are only a portion of 
what is being taught in our public 
schools. A general picture is given 
first by distributions of 84,653 courses 
of study according to year issued, sub- 
ject or field, and grade level. (By 
course of study the authors mean the 
curriculum material concerning one 
subject-matter field for one grade.) 
The general distributions reveal, 
among other findings, that heaviest 
production of courses occurred in the 
decade from 1924 to 1933, that com- 
posites including several distinct 
courses are yielding to single-course 
publications, that core curriculum 
courses are, on the contrary, increas- 
ing, and that in terms of total num- 
ber of courses language arts lead, and 
social studies, mathematics, health and 
physical education, music and art, sci- 
ence, industrial arts, home economics, 
and commercial education follow in 
order. The general quality of course- 
of-study production in various fields 
is revealed by a percentage distribu- 
tion of courses judged outstanding for 
each field by the criteria developed in 

1926 by Stratemeyer and Bruner and 

revised in 1936 by Bruner. 
Following the general tabulations, 

an analysis is made of the contents of 

132 courses of study in science, 277 in 

social studies, and 233 in industrial 

arts, some care having been taken to 
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select courses representative of the 
various sections of the country and of 
the several types of administrative 
units. From the account given in the 
report, the reviewer is not convinced 
that the samples are representative of 
the three fields. A simple check for 
representativeness could have been 
made without difficulty from the data 
included in the unit-topic chart for 
each field by comparing the total in- 
dexes, topic by topic, for the first one- 
fourth of the courses used for the field 
with the corresponding total indexes 
for each succeeding fourth, providing 
the fourths had been approximately 
equally representative in terms of year 
issued, administrative unit, and geo- 
graphical section. If such comparison 
had been made for each of the three 
fields, and if they had shown very 
slight differences in index numbers, the 
reviewer would have been more confi- 
dent of the representativeness of the 
samples. 

Prior to the analysis of the content 
of courses not built as outlines of 
subject matter, it was necessary to 
translate the problems, activities, or 
other features into their implied topics 
or units. To measure the extent a 
“unit-topic” appeared in the courses, 
an “index of significance” was in- 
vented. The first figure in this “arti- 
ficial fraction” is the number of 
courses which carried the unit-topic, 
the second is the total of major and 
minor outline headings, or “items,” 
given to it, and the third is the 
number of courses inspected. Thus 
“11: 716/22” would indicate that 716 
large and small outline headings or 
“items” had been given to the unit- 
topic in eleven of twenty-two courses 
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of study analyzed. Statistical ade- 
quacy is not claimed for the device. 
To have used simple dashes or just 
commas between the three independent 
numbers in the index would have 
served equally well and would have 
avoided the suggestion of mathemat- 
ical relationships where none actually 
exists. “Index of frequency” would 
have been a better name for the in- 
dex because it is just that and no 
more, whereas “index of significance” 
carries implications of the qualitative. 

Almost 500 “major topics” in sci- 
ence are listed with their respective 
“indices of significance” shown for 
each grade and, in high school, for 
each subject. Separate totals are given 
for intermediate grades, junior high 
school, and senior high school, and 
these are combined for the grand 
total. Thus, a glance across the tabu- 
lation reveals the extent to which a 
given topic appears in courses at any 
grade, or level, or in all combined; 
and a glance downward reveals the 
science topics included in any grade 
or high school subject as well as the 
number of items devoted to it in 
the courses analyzed. Similar treat- 
ment is given social studies and in- 
dustrial arts, though the “‘unit-topics” 
are fewer in each than in the case of 
science. 

The concluding chapter presents 
tendencies and trends revealed that 
were incidental to the main purpose 
of the study, but of much signifi- 
cance to the student of curriculum. 
The revised criteria for evaluating 
teaching and learning materials and 
practices, given as Appendix I, will 
be of considerable value to curriculum 
makers. The appendix on principles 
for establishing and conducting a cur- 
riculum workshop-laboratory seems to 
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the reviewer to have no justifiable 
place in the volume. 

The task of the study was doubtless 
completed to the satisfaction of the 
company that supplied the funds. It 
wanted a frequency count of content 
items and some indications of trends. 
The index of significance gives the 
count for a limited number of courses 
considered representative in each of 
three fields, and the numerous discus- 
sions of trends shed much light upon 
course-of-study developments between 
1930 and 1938 in the fields treated. 

However, the study should be con- 
sidered historical. The new era in cur- 
riculum based upon child study and 
adolescent need was just emerging 
from the chaotic early and mid-thirties 
at the end of the period covered by 
the study. Care should be taken by 
both publishers and educators in the 
first place not to conclude that what 
was found in the thirties had justifi- 
able reason for being there, or, in the 
second place, not to assume that even 
all the valid materials for the thirties 
would necessarily be valid for the for- 
ties. Curricular materials, including 
the guided experience of children and 
youth, must continually be reassayed 
in the crucibles of evaluation. The 
old purposes that still burn and the 
new that blaze with intensity should 
generate the energy and supply the 
light for this evaluative process. 

J. G. Umstattp 
University of Texas 
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WRENN, C. GILBERT, AND HarTLEy, 


D. L—Time on Their Hands. 
Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1941. 266 p. 
With youth surveys telling an old, 
old story, our obvious need at the 
moment is not for more factual data. 
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It is for basic interpretation of the 
youth problem and for planned social 
action. Time on Their Hands makes 
little or no contribution on the first 
point, simply restating current ideas 
of recreation and social change. Its 
aims, apparently, are to present a pic- 
ture of the ways youth aged sixteen 
to twenty-four use their leisure time, 
and to appraise the nation’s recrea- 
tional resources and facilities. A third 
purpose, in truth the dominant one 
of the book, is to formulate a num- 
ber of objectives and to discuss var- 
ious procedures in program planning. 

We will conserve tin foil and top 
soil, scrap iron and aluminum, but not 
our young people, and yet there is no 
lack of facilities for recreation. Ra- 
dios, motion picture theatres, public 
libraries, parks, playgrounds, clubs, 
agency and school programs are can- 
vassed in a mass of facts and figures. 
In spite of these enormous resources, 
the needs of youth for “creative rec- 
reation” are not met. One reason is 
that these facilities are often not lo- 
cated in places of greatest need, an- 
other is their commercialization, and 
a third their overlappings and dupli- 
cations. 

Among the principles underlying 
sound recreational planning, three are 
viewed as of outstanding importance. 
The determining factor in such plan- 
ning should be the needs of youth, not 
the structure of existing agencies. 
Full use should be made of these 
agencies and complete coordination ef- 
fected among them. And, finally, im- 
mediate and long-range planning is re- 
quired at every administrative level— 
local, state, and national. On this 
latter point, one notes a curious neg- 
lect of two increasingly important 
planning units, the county and the 
region. 
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If this book were open to any basic 
criticism at all, it might be on the 
grounds of insufficient attention to 
the practical processes of community 
leadership and action. The Dowagiac 
program, for example, is rightly 
praised as a notable achievement in 
meeting youth needs, but no analysis 
is made of either the principles or 
the technics underlying its formation. 
What localities want to know is how 
these things are done and this story 
must go a good sea mile beyond the 
making of a community survey. 

LLoyp ALLEN Cook 
Ohio State University 
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Hopkins, L. THomas — Interaction: 
The Democratic Process. Boston, 
Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and 
Company. 1941. 477 p. $2.75. 
Here is a courageous statement of 

working principles for those who are 

interested in the simple, but enormous- 
ly important and far-reaching, hy- 
pothesis that the child and his effective 
environment are of a single piece. 

Doctor Hopkins believes so strongly in 

the essential connection, even organic 

oneness, of our behavior and the forces 
of environment which enter it to give 
it content and direction that he senses 

a certain futility in those practices 

which have dealt with the child as if 

he were one thing and the life about 
him another. Although we may dis- 
tinguish child and environment, we 
should not exalt the distinction into 

a separation by treating them as dif- 

ferent things, since both are actually 

present as aspects of any and all be- 
havior. 

To set the child at studying about 
social institutions and problems in- 
stead of having him deal with them 
as integral stages in his own interac- 
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tive, maturing life, or to have him at- 
tempt to acquire and abide by adult 
standards instead of helping him by 
means of our greater maturity to build 
standards of his own, involves not only 
a great waste of energy and time, but 
a flagrant dualistic fallacy as well. 
Dualistic education has always at- 
tempted the impossible, namely, to 
hitch together factors of experience 
which were assumed to be inherently 
incompatible, as, for instance, the ef- 
fort to keep children interested, while 
at the same time trying to teach them 
in a systematic way what adults 
thought was good for them. The prin- 
ciple of interaction, with its “direc- 
tional process goals” and its relativity 
of means and ends, helps us to see 
how learning experiences may be good 
for and to the child at the same time 
without dualism. 


Both “Progressives” and “Essential- 
ists” will find Doctor Hopkins’ book 


a real challenge. However, the com- 
mitment is outspokenly progressive, 
with emphasis upon interpretation 
rather than technic. Much of the 
treatment centers around the dominant 
contrasting attitudes and practices 
that prevail today. One is impressed 
by the effort to be fair to both sides 
in the statement of the respective con- 
tentions of the subject and experience 
curricula and in the accounts of 
the various “intermediate curriculum 
types.” Having answered his own 
questions concerning the meaning of 
subject matter and the theories of 
teaching and learning found in pre- 
vailing curriculum emphases, Doctor 
Hopkins raises and then proceeds to 
discuss questions about the meaning 
of democratic education, the nature 
of learning, the bearing of philosophy 
on the curriculum, the nature of the 
educative experience, the unit and 
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how it is developed, the development 
of habits and skills, the design of the 
curriculum, the evaluation of out- 
comes, the nature of administration, 
and adequate teacher education. The 
content is not as abstract as one might 
suppose from the title of the book. 
The author has drawn freely upon his 
personal observations and has included 
a number of unique diagrams, charts, 
and tabulations, all of which add clar- 
ity and concreteness to the treatment. 

Although the book is full of im- 
portant detail, one might wish the 
viewpoint were more self-consistent. 
We doubt the adequacy of discussions 
which set up democracy in imagined 
perfection as the criterion of educa- 
tional experiences. Have any of us 
seen an instance of living so demo- 
cratically perfect that no further im- 
provement was possible or desirable? 
We need to reformulate the meaning 
of democracy for our time. Hence, 
for educational purposes we must place 
chief emphasis upon the becoming, not 
upon democratic living as a perfect 
alternative to less acceptable ways of 
life. The young must be helped to 
discover and act out the democratic 
way; indeed its essence is its continual 
emergence. 

Furthermore, interaction is a scien- 
tific account of behavior, not an 
ethical principle. Human behavior in 
dictatorships is also interaction. Doc- 
tor Hopkins sees this, of course, but he 
does not seem to see that it is when 
we begin improving the quality of 
interaction that we get democratic 
education. We do not get it by dis- 
paraging tyranny and lauding “‘democ- 
racy.” Nor do we get it by rejecting 
subject curricula and embracing ex- 
perience curricula. We must make 
positive use of negative, even coercive, 
conditions if we would improve the 
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whole of life. We must start where 
our teachers and children now are, 
just as we must begin where our peo- 
ple are, and move the learning and 
living up the coercion-freedom scale. 
Anything else is likely to have the 
effect of emphasizing forms and ar- 
rangements rather than the substance 
and quality of becoming. 
Pickens E. Harris 
University of Pittsburgh 
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ME.LviIn, A. Gorpon — Method for 
New Schools. New York: The John 
Day Company. 1941. 301 p. 
$2:95. 

In Method for New Schools, the au- 
thor, A. Gordon Melvin, has presented 
what he considers the “whole ap- 
proach to method.” The customary 


approach to method is too analytical, 
specific, final, and “vicious in the 


extreme.” If method is to be viewed 
in its proper relationship to a program 
of education, there must be more con- 
cern for the unitary character of 
experience, the oneness of knowledge, 
and for personality as the core of ex- 
perience. 

In order to arrive at a workable 
relationship of method to the whole 
program of the school, the author 
proposes a “different organizational 
scheme” as a basis for pupils’ experi- 
ences in the “new schools.” This 
scheme is based on a theory of knowl- 
edge advanced in Activated Curricu- 
lum by the same author and presum- 
ably is to form a framework within 
which the curriculum may emerge. 
Instead of the usual school subjects 
as a basis for curriculum organization, 
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four major areas of experiences are 
proposed: technical experiences, artistic 
experiences, scientific experiences, and 
social experiences. For each of these 
areas the apparently predominant types 
of pupil experiences found therein are 
suggested and serve as guides for the 
development of the major part of the 
book. 

This book in reality consists of sug- 
gestions relative to the subject content 
that should be included in each of 
the four areas, devices and technics 
for organizing instruction in these 
areas, and certain recommendations 
with respect to grade placement. For 
example, in Part II, “Technical Ex- 
periences,” the chapter headings indi- 
cate the nature of the content: meas- 
uring, communicating, talking, read- 
ing, handwriting, spelling, practical 
writing, and using tools and machines. 

To this reviewer the proposed clas- 
sification of pupils’ experiences is 
somewhat impractical and unrealistic. 
Despite the author’s condemnation of 
the subject approach to curriculum 
organization, many chapters have as 
headings the usual subjects, such as 
reading, handwriting, and spelling. In 
fact, the content of the book seems 
to be primarily a rearrangement of the 
usual subject matter found in books 
on methods of teaching. If this reser- 
vation is made, however, there are 
numerous suggestions for improved 
teaching that would be practical in a 
school with any type of curriculum 
organization. 

CuarLes R. SPAIN 
State Teachers College 
Florence, Alabama 
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wooo—The Teaching of Secondary Math- 
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